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PROGRAMME 

Procession 

Graduating  Classes,  Deans  and  Members  of  Faculties. 
Members  and  Guests  of  the  Corporation,  Chaplain, 
Orator  of  the  Day,  the  Vice-Provost  and  the  Provost. 

Invocation 

The  Rev.  Dr.  George  D.  Adams 
Chaplain  of  the  Day. 

Hymn — "Our  Father  in  Heaven" 


Introduction 
The  Provost  of  the  University. 

Oration 

Professor  Felix  E.  Schelling,  Litt.D.,  LL.D. 

Hymn — "Hail,  Pennsylvania" 

Conferring  of  Honorary  Degrees 

Conferring  of  Degrees  in  Course 

Charge  by  the  Provost 

Hymn — "America'  * 

Benediction 

The  Chaplain  of  the  Day. 
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HONORARY  DEGREES 


Master  of  Laws 
William  Ephraim  Mikell 

Doctor  of  Science 

Robert  Andrews  Millikan 

Harry  Frederick  Keller 

Arthur  Newell  Talbot 

Doctor  of  Laws 

JosiAH  Settle  Graves 
John  Wanamaker 
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DEGREES  IN   COURSE 


Bachelor  of  Arts 


IN   ARTS  AND  SCIENCE 

Karl  Richardson  Alden 
*Robert  Alexander  Arrison 

James  Moore  Austin 
*Charles  Dow  Benjamin 
♦Joseph  Hall  Bodine 

William  Boning 
*Herman  Frederick  Brail 
*Charles  C.  Butterworth,  2d 
*Ralph  Erskine  Cleland 
*Robert  Ewing  Dengler 

Bellinger  Dunham 

Francis  D.  Ellis,  Jr. 

Henry  Gerhart  Faries 

Thomas  Knight  Finletter 

Charles  Young  Fox,  Jr. 

Robert  Pearsall  Frazier 


Charles  Leon  Goldberg 

Frederick  Louis  Hartmann 

John  Cooke  Hirst,  2d 

Johns  Hopkins 

Winter  Davis  Horton 
♦Henry  Hummel  Houck 

John  Anthony  Morris  Kimber 

Alden  Lee 

John  Arthur  McDonald 
*Karl  Greenwood  Miller 

William  Henry  Ott,  3d 

Benjamin  Rosenberg 

George  Herman  Schellens 

Hirsh  Wolfe  Stalberg 

Henry  Gould  Sweney 

Clement  Newbold  Taylor 


IN  COLLEGE  COURSES  FOR  TEACHERS 

Florence  Buckley  Mary  Colley 

*Margaret  Taylor  Chambers  *Mary  May  Elfrey 

Carrie  Columbia  Poehner 


Bachelor  of  Science 


IN  ARTS  AND   SCIENCE 


Irwin  Boeshore 
Orville  Horwitz  Bullitt 
Francis  Joseph  Cannon 

*Paris  Townsend  Carlisle,  4th 

*Mitchel  Carroll 
Thomas  Akroyd  Clingan 
Woodward  Withgott  Corkran 
Robert  Corrigan 
Walter  Alexander  Craig 
Wesley  Randall  Cranska 

*Warren  Elwood  Davis 
Gerald  Richard  Donohoe 
Richard  Thomas  Ellison 
James  Harvey  Irwin 
Ralph  Buchanan  Jones 
Donald  Wetherald  Kent 
Josephus  Yeakel  Lackey 


♦With  Honors. 


Henry  Lewis,  Jr. 

John  Vaughan  Merrick,  3d 

Raymond  Farrell  Perrott 

♦Benjamin  D.  Price 
Philip  Rosenthal 
Sidney  Sanderson 

*Roy  A.  Shetzline 
Walter  John  Stark 
Samuel  Earle  Stauffer 

*Lewis  George  Sterner 

*Charles  Henderson  Stevens 
James  Franklin  Swartz 
Roger  Raynham  Townsend 
Victorio  Francisco  ValdeSj 
Andrew  VanPelt 
James  Ernest  Wadsworth 
Arthur  Howell  Wilson 
*Israel  Ziegler 
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Degrees  in  Course 


Bachelor  of  Science — Continued 
IN   COLLEGE  COURSES  FOR  TEACHERS 


Ernest  Bates 

Belle  Davis 

Rebekah  Poyntz  Davis 

Genevieve  M.  de  Turck 

Henry  Klonower 

Theodore  Edward  Knapp,  Jr. 

Achsah  Lippincott 


♦Maude  Burt  McCall 
John  Sylvester  McCurdy 
Dorothea  Sidney  Paul 

*Ahce  Mary  Russell 
Beatrice  Helen  Ryers 
Josephine  Evaline  Stellwagon 

*Charles  Service  Taylor 
C.  Lourea  Wessels 


Bachelor  of  Science  in  Biology 


Rosine  Heuscher 
*Janet  Paterson  Jamieson 
Fannie  Liebermann 


Marguerite  CHnton  Rudderow 
Heinrich  Schmieder 
Evelyn  Thorpe  Why 


Bachelor  of  Music 

Joshua  Longstreth  Baily,  Jr.  Charles  Joseph  Dryfuse 


Doctor  of  Medicine 


Horace  Edward  Alexander 
William  Bates 
Alfred  Morton  Bergstein 
James  Wiley  Bodley 
James  Arthur  Buchanan 
Josiah  Floyd  Buzzard 
Vemer  Bickart  Callomon 
Edward  Lamar  Clemens 
John  Dibble 

Benjamin  Harrison  Dike 
James  William  Ellis 
Richard  Bilderback  Ernest,  Jr 
WilHam  White  Falkener 
Charles  Arnold  Fitzgerald 
Harry  Charles  Galey,  Jr. 
Nathan  Ralph  Goldsmith 
Andrew  Jackson  Goodwin 
Thomas  Lee  Gore 
David  Wright  Green 
Thomas  Farris  Hale 
Arthur  Beck  Hamilton 
Charles  James  Higgs 
Solomon  Fisher  Hoge 
George  Francis  Joseph  Kelly 
Peter  Ching  Kiang 
Robert  Harrison  Kistler 
Ernest  George  Kuhlman 
Franklin  Fayette  Lane 

James  Mac 


Frederick  Bryton  Little 

William  Newton  Long 

Ralph  Herbert  Luikart 

Grayson  Prevost  McCouch 

Clarence  Stiles  McKee 

John  Edward  Marshall 

Richard  Jonathan  Miller 

Eli  Nichols 

Jesse  Kersey  Patrick 

John  Davis  Paul 

Edwin  Williamx  Perrott,  Jr. 

Frank  John  Pessolano 

Theodore  Peters 

Frank  Arents  Plum 

Ivan  Marriott  Procter,  Jr. 

Fred  Bangs  RawUngs 

Elmer  Ellsworth  Robbins,  Jr. 

Robert  Cannon  Sample 

Alvin  Andrew  Schlegel 

John  Theron  Short 

James  Stevens  Simmons 

Allen  Walters  Sivyer 

John  Samuel  Staub 

Floyd  George  Tindall 

Harmon  West 

Paul  Whelan 

Edwin  Barrett  Wilson 

George  Sawyer  Woodard 

Woodward 


■  With  Honors. 


Degrees  in  Course 

Doctor  of  Public  Hygiene 

Arthur  Jay  Casselman  Isaac  Warner  Knight 

Ernest  Jackson  Steves 

CERTIFIED   SANITARIAN 

Bernard  J.  Newman 


Bachelor  of  Laws 


Victor  J.  Abel 

George  Levering  Amhold 

Franklin  Hallman  Baker 

Justin  Stein  Bamberger 

Arnold  Maurice  Blumberg 

Robert  Vincent  Francis  Bolger 

Stanley  Francis  Coar 

Ralph  WilUam  Crowell 

Edgar  Downey 

Charles  Stine  Edmunds 

Clarence  Hall  Eppelsheimer,  Jr. 

Joseph  Neff  Ewing 

Joseph  Finerty 

Herbert  Benneville  Frederick 

Heilner  Hoffman  Gaul 

Stanley  Milton  Getz 

Robert  McCall  Gilkey 

David  Daniel  Goff 

Robert  Duraine  Gottfried 

Gordon  Gray 
♦Isidore  Lasker  Greenberg 

William  Alexander  HamUton 

Frank  Rahn  Hean 

James  Flynn  Henninger 
*Earle  Hepburn 

Bryan  Anthony  Hermes 

George  Howorth 

Gilbert  Robert  Hughes 

Harry  IngersoU 

Robert  Forsythe  Irwin,  Jr. 

Caroline  Keagey  Kenworthy 

Lewis  Hughes  Kirk 

Guy  Waldo  Knauer 

Robert  Tilden  Kulp 

James  Russell  Leech 

Benjamin  Harrison  Leiterman 

Elgin  Harleman  Lenhardt 
*Alvin  Leopold  Levi 

Joseph  Warren  Lewis 


Edwin  Pearce  Longstreet 
James  Cornelius  Luitwieler 
Thomas  C.  McCarrell,  Jr. 
William  J.  MacCarter,  Jr. 
Donald  Lee  McCuen 

*John  Wesley  McWilliams 

♦Edward  Walter  Madeira 
Charles  Joseph  Margiotti 
James  Francis  Masterson 
Alice  Helena  Moran 
Effingham  B.  Morris,  Jr. 
George  Thomas  Moyer 
William  Munroe  Muzzey 
Frank  Parker 
John  Raymond  Peck 
Paul  Edward  Pendel 
Michael  A.  Pessolano 
Francis  Lewis  Pinola 

*Thomas  Reath,  Jr. 
Malvin  Herman  Reinheimer 
Richardson  Andrews  Roberts 
Harry  Edmund  Rodgers 
Alexander  Norman  Rubin 
Carl  Sachs 

*George  Jay  Schorr 
Frank  H.  Schrenk 
Hyman  Shane 
Charles  Jacob  Shull 
Anthony  J.  Siracusa 
Alfred  James  Snyder 
Murray  Hurst  Spahr,  Jr. 
Charles  Stuart  Straw 
Joseph  John  Summerill,  Jr. 
Horace  Marsh  Thomas 
Ernest  Theodore  Voigt 
Robert  Lane  Warke,  Jr. 
Henry  Wessel,  Jr. 
Joseph  K.  Willing 

*Louis  Winkelman 


Bachelor  of 

Walter  Antrim 
George  W.  Baumeister 
John  C.  Burchinal 
Harold  E.  Calisch 
John  Joseph  Carroll 


Science  in  Architecture 

Eduard  G.  Conrad 
William  J.  Creighton 
James  Madison  Currin 
Henry  Herbert  Dean 
Miles  B.  Dechant 


*  With  Honors. 


Degrees  in  Cottrse 


Bachelor  of  Science  in  Architecture — Continued 


Israel  Demchick 
Herbert  P.  Everett 
Edward  P.  Finegan 
Harold  Hammond 
Leland  S.  Hay  slip 
Paul  M.  Hesser,  Jr. 
Charles  O.  Irvin 
Alfred  Brooks  Lister 
Nelson  John  Morrison 
John  Henry  Raczkiewicz 
Fred  Leon  Rand 
Dudley  Wells  Redfield 


Colonel  Regar 
Lloyd  W.  N.  Schlegel 
Francisco  J.  Squirru 
David  Supowitz 
Norwood  V.  Taylor 
Edmimd  Bradford  TazeweU 
Charles  H.  Van  Buskirk 
Kenneth  C.  Welch 
Bemal  Arwid  Wells 
Van  Horn  D.  Wolfe 
Ralph  O.  Yeager 
Walter  C.  M.  Zirpel 


Bachelor  of  Science  in  Chemistry 


William  Alkus 
♦Harry  Beckerman 
George  Washington  Birch,  Jr. 
Emanuel  Leidy  Brendlinger 
Milton  Herman  Fischer 


Earl  John  Frederick 
♦Joseph  Louis  Gavron 
Leo  Diedrich  Jones 
Sixto  Mestres 
Norman  Laird  Quimby 


Bachelor  of  Science  in  Chemical  Engineering 


Frank  Morrison  Allen 
James  Joseph  Barrett 
Russell  Donnelly 
Norman  Elias  Eberly 
Charles  Thomas  Evans,  Jr. 
Howard  Anthony  Hoffer 
Raymond  Charles  Hummel 
Nathaniel  Hurwitz 
Stanley  Myron  Jones 
Hugo  George  Kirchner 
James  Erie  McCambridge 


Deacon  Taylor  McCaulley 
William  George  Mayburry,  Jr. 
Frank  Riggs  Palmer 
Morgan  Fuller  Rogers 
Cyril  Vincent  Smith 
Samuel  Frey  Spangler 
Benjamin  Stambler 
Clement  Kinnersly  Swift 
William  Taylor  Webster 
George  Charles  Wheeler 
Custis  Scott  Woolford 


Bachelor  of  Science  in  Civil  Engineering 


Garner  Arthur  Beckett 
Gerson  Bergman 
Cresson  Stanley  Bird 
Sabin  Bolton,  Jr. 
Simon  Bricklin 
John  James  Caldwell 
Edwin  Hormann  Castor 
John  Lodge  Chadbourne 
Wilbert  Crawford  Cornell 
David  Davis,  Jr. 
Malcolm  Duncan 
Warren  Daniel  Fuller 
Paul  Herbert  Gilbert^ 
Frank  Jameson  Hamilton 
Caspar  Wistar  Haupt 


Edward  Hayes 
Arthur  Corbus  Jack 
Samuel  Joseph  Levine 
George  Gilmore  Mankey 
Francis  Kenrick  Martin 
Ralph  Henry  Moore 
Charles  Ravenscroft  Nalle 
Malcolm  Walker  Orr 
Roy  Smith  Ridge 
Wilbur  Ladd  Roach 
Leo  William  Schrader 
Harry  Martin  Shandies 
Harry  Lawrence  Shoemaker 
Stacey  Harrison  Widdecombe 
Ralston  Haines  Willis 
Harry  Wolf 


*  With  Honors. 


Degrees  in  Course 


Bachelor  of  Science  in  Electrical  Engineering 


Gordon  William  Anderson 
Robert  Tyson  Anderson 
George  Goddard  Barclay- 
Edward  IVIontgomery  Bredin 
Paul  Brown 
Harry  Herman  Brunt 
Horace  Butler 
William  Harold  ChappeU 
Robert  Cleeland 
Richard  Foulke  Day 
Charles  Melvin  Doolittle 
George  Benton  Egee 
Edwin  Burk  Estabrook 
Jose  Manual  Fernandes 
Louis  Gollub 
Gerald  David  Grosner 
Fred  Lamar  Herr 
Alexander  Abish  Kaiser 

William 


John  Barnes  Kirk 
Charles  Maxwell  Knopf 
Edward  Abram  Koplin 
Robert  Wilson  Leech 
William  Keith  McAfee 
George  Corbin  McNabb 
William  Raymond  Maull 
Edward  Aloysius  Millar,  Jr. 
Herbert  WilHam  Oetinger 
Alonzo  Jacob  Parsons 
Charles  Webster  Plass 
James  Lane  Poalk,  Jr. 
Ralph  William  Ritter 
Richard  Dorsey  Sappington 
Alexander  Marshall  Thompson  Shaw 
Meyer  Hirsch  Silverman 
Joseph  Chandler  Morris  Small 
Harrison  Clark  Stearn 
Schmauk  Swingle 


Bachelor  of  Science  in  Mechanical  Engineering 


John  Grier  Bartol 
Paul  DeWitt  Brown 
Maurice  Jacob  Canter 
Robert  Cooke  Clarkson,  Jr. 
Benjamin  Warren  Faunce 
Robert  Bruer  Ferguson 
Arthur  Burt  Harding 
Frederick  Theodore  HoU 
John  Harper  Jackson 
James  Andrew  Jensen 
William  Henry  Jess 
George  Henry  Keagy 
Otto  August  Lee  Keser 


Aaron  Frederic  Leopold 
Samuel  Wagner  Marshall 
John  Wesley  Moffly,  3d 
James  Carlton  Patterson 
Coleman  Sellers,  3d 
Orlando  Shoemaker 
Myer  M.  Shusterman 
Charles  Franklin  Thompson 
Charles  Mills  Thompson,  Jr 
Robert  James  Thompson 
Albert  Chester  Twining 
George  Ludlum  Wirtz 
Waldo  Carlton  Wright 


Mechanical  Engineer 

Lewis  Herman  Haupt 


Gilbert  Doolittle 


Civil  Engineer 

Arthur  Oscar  Forster 


Master  of  Science  in  Architecture 


Malcolm  E.  Graham 


Wilmer  B.  Rabenold 
Raymond  John  Richardson 


Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery 


Ricardo  Ernesto  Abadia 
Arthur  Sterling  Bailey 
Aloysius  Leon  Barry 


Francis  Correll  Bartleman 
Charles  Victor  Bates 
Robert  Frederick  Beatty 
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Degrees  in  Course 


Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery — Continued 


Gershon  Berendt-Bennett 
Horace  Daniel  Birchard 
Leo  Russel  Brady 
Paul  Brady 

Frederick  Fillmore  Bruch 
Joseph  Armend  Burgun 
Conovar  Herbert  Burlew 
Lionel  James  Burston 
Oliver  Paul  Bush 
Thomas  Michael  Campion 
Robert  Ward  Carroll,  Jr. 
Pierce  Anderson  Cassedy 
Alfred  White  Chandler 
Wilson  Youngs  Christian 
Carl  Antoine  Christian! 
Maurice  Coen 
Joseph  M.  Cohen 
Carmelo  Jose  Col6n 
Eric  Anglin  Constantine 
Lloyd  Napierre  Cooper 
Richard  Austin  Cooper,  Jr. 
John  Brugam  Copes 
Walter  Alexander  Crane 
James  Warren  Crozier 
John  Howard  Curry 
Joseph  Olin  Curtis 
Ernest  Colman  DaCosta 
Norman  Seal  Darlington 
Robert  Stevens  Da\'is 
Fred  DeKorn 

Frederick  William  Dickson 
Frank  Augustus  Dimicco 
Richard  Andrew  Dooley 
Walter  Mebane  Dunlap 

*Arthur  William  Elworthy 
Langhorne  Wistar  Fink 
Roscoe  Conklin  Funk 
Ramon  Garcia  y  Garcia 
Alexander  Garrow 
Tewfic  Nasry  Garzouzi 
Richard  Claire  Gilmore 
Cyril  Cuthbert  Gittens 
Louis  David  Gluckman 
Linwood  Getz  Grace 
Alfred  Frank  Groebner 
Samuel  Bordner  Groh 

*Daniel  Frank  Gurnsey 
Ezra  Hilts  Halt 
Gordon  Walter  Hannah 
Herbert  Wilder  Harris 
Rudolph  Joachim  Hefti 
Frederick  August  Heitmann 
Herbert  James  Hellman 
Albert  Pearson  Hoeffer 
Paul  Ziegler  Hoffman 

♦With  Honors. 


George  Henry  Holmes 
Charles  Frank  Homung 
Percy  Horridge 
Dudley  Crawford  Hughes 
Percy  Conner  Hulse 
Chester  Frederick  Hummel 
Alton  Stone  Johnson 
Howard  Roberts  Jones 
William  David  Jones 
Jacob  Edwin  Kadel 
Osof  Edward  Kahan 
Erstine  Loring  Kelly 
Louis  King 

Manuel  Kligerman,  Jr. 
Paul  Cargill  Knapp 
Petrus  Marceilus  Josephus  Kocken 
Ralph  Faust  Krueger 
Edward  Geake  Lane 
Vernon  Eugene  Lane 
Augusto  Lavagnino 
Isadore  Maurice  Levine 
Leon  Levy- 
Isaac  Smith  Littell 
John  Medford  Long 
Claude  Andrew  Lincoln  Lyon 
James  Bellinger  McAllister 
Daniel  Duncan  McArthur 
Francis  Marcus  McCormack 
William  Harold  Maby 
John  Lawrence  MacEntee 
John  Charles  Mackin 
Walter  Thomas  Madden 
William  Liming  Magee 
Thomas  Wilford  Magner 
Herbert  Frederic  Malabre 
John  Mann,  Jr. 
Clarence  Peter  Marbarger 
Jerome  Benjamin  Marshall 
David  Newton  Mason 
William  Daniel  Maxwell 
George  Sherwood  Maynard 
Humberto  H.  Mencia 
William  Mennies 
I^ank  William  Meyers 
Robert  Dean  Miller 
Joseph  William  Mooney 
William  Frederick  Moreau 
Clayton  Charles  Morehouse 
John  Dittgen  Morrison 
Charles  Moses 
James  Joseph  Nelson,  Jr. 
Frank  Baden  Netherland 
James  Robert  O'Donnell 
Ralph  Avon  Oneto,  Jr. 
Albert  William  Parker 


Degrees  in  Course 
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Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery — Continued 


Harold  Justus  Parker 
Roberto  Marcclo  Pavageau 
Charles  Gonzalo  Perez 
Ernest  Raymond  Perry 
Ernest  Clifford  Phillips 
Charles  Joseph  Pierce 
Ramon  ].  Portuondo 
Leroy  Arthur  Potter 
Kenneth  Clyde  Pruden 
Silas  Street  Rennie 
Edward  George  Ross 
Victor  Manuel  Sarti 
Alfred  Mark  Schultz 
Harry  Andrew  Sinclair 
Alejandro  Stadthagen 
Jacobus  Johannes  Stander 
Harold  James  Stokes 
William  Patrick  Street 
Harvey  A.  Stryker 
Creston  Sutch 


John  Joseph  Sweeney 
David  Bryant  Thickstun 
Thomas  Hastings  IVavilla 
Fred  Stephen  VanWoert 
WiUiam  Edward  Walton 
David  Burnett  Warren 
Max  Wassman,  Jr. 
Keitoku  Watanabe 
Leon  Joseph  Weinberg 
Joseph  Weiss 
Marvin  Verne  Welcher 
Eugene  Spencer  West 
James  Dennis  White 
*Floyd  Teller  Wilcox 
Fred  Wesley  W^ilcox 
Everest  James  Wilson 
Everett  Louis  Wilson 
Samuel  Simon  Wisnev 
James  Farrar  Woodbury 
Trevor  Wright 


Bachelor  of  Science  in  Economics 


Sam  Guckenheimer  Adler 
Henry  WilUam  August 
Randolph  Everett  Bell 
Walker  Edmonds  Bell 
Samuel  Berinstein 
John  Hotchkins  Bickley 
Roy  Ray  lor  Bookmyer 
Clarence  Alexander  Brown 
Wa^me  Edgar  Butterbaugh 
Gordon  Greer  Campbell 
Francis  James  Carr,  Jr. 
Fred  Eason  Clark 
Robert  Playford  Clarke,  Jr. 
Robert  Cleeland 
William  Howe  Cook 
Kari  WiUiam  Corby 
James  Magill  Cryer 
Frederick  Evans  Davis 
Foster  Wood  Doty 
John  William  Dwyer 
Leo  Eisenstein 
Frank  Le  Van  Field 
Raymond  Holdsworth  Finlay 
Nathan  R.  C.  Fretz 
James  A.  E.  de  Gaudenzi 
Samuel  Louis  Gerstley 
John  Girvin 
Kenneth  Magill  Given 
PhyUip  August  Greenspan 
Wesley  Gordon  Greenwood 
Charles  Kritzman  Gross 


Theron  Holbrook  Kawkes,  Jr. 

Marion  Lamont  Hayden 

Fred  David  Heim 

Julian  Arthur  Hillman 
*Griswold  Bruce  Holman 

Laurence  Bettle  Huston 

David  Bowen  Jeremiah 

William  Sidney  Jopson 

Albert  Joumeay 

Charles  Francis  Kelly 

Frank  Crosby  Kenyon,  Jr. 

Edward  Winter  Killgore 

Frederick  Langdon  Koons 

Joel  Korn 

Charles  Henry  Landow 
*Richard  Hines  Lansburgh 

Ralph  Howard  Lasday 

Lau,  Paak  Tong 

Martin  Flenry  Lehmaier 
*Howard  Alfred  Lehman 

Donald  Fithian  Lippincott 

Jacob  E.  Lit 

William  Richard  Littleton 

Clarence  Joseph  Lutz 

Earle  Gilman  Lyford 

George  Edmond  MacDonell 

James  Albert  Mahoney 

Otto  Philip  Mann 

Harry  Kinsey  Marcy 

Joseph  Marinelli 

Harold  Charles  Mayer 


*  With  Honors. 
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Degrees  in  Course 


Bachelor  of  Science  in  Economics — Continued 


Henry  Pearson  Melzer 
Thomas  Roswell  Merrell 
James  Mitchell,  Jr. 
George  Monaghan 
Robert  Frederick  Mueller 
Harold  Taggart  Murray 
Lewis  James  Musser 
Mahlon  Jerome  Nutt 
Albert  Matchett  Odgers 
Carl  Arthur  Penske 
Michael  A.  Perry 
Walter  Thomas  Pollock 
Ralph  Wentworth  Preston 
Terrill  Eyre  Price 
Richard  Michael  Reinoehl 
Charles  Elliott  Roberts 
Anthony  James  Rosazza 
Charles  Frederick  Seelbach,  Jr. 
John  Bedford  Shober 
Herbert  Shoemaker 
William  Cooper  Simpson 
de  Smajet,  Maryan  C. 
Gerald  Percy  Smith 


John  Edward  Snedeker 
Fred  Daniel  Stahl 
Homer  Richard  Sullivan 
Harvey  Irwin  Thompson 
Abraham  Topkis 
Rexford  Guy  Tugwell 
Hamilton  Disston  Vogdes 
David  Waber 
Orval  Augustus  Wales 
Richard  Hooke  Wallace,  Jr. 
Charles  Spittall  Walton,  Jr. 
Everett  Welmore  Warfield 
*William  Edward  Warrington 
Charles  Girard  Weber 
Clement  Biddle  Webster,  Jr. 
Emil  Carl  Werner 
Alfred  Hector  Williams 
Coffin  Colket  Wilson,  Jr. 
Elmer  C.  Wirtz 
George  Anderson  Wolf 
I.  Jerome  Wolk 
Sherborne  Yardley 
Quincy  Van  Winkle  Young 


Doctor  of  Philosophy 


William  Henry  Adolph 
Thomas  Rush  Alexander,  Jr. 
Albert  Croll  Baugh 
Krikoris  Garabed  Bohjelian 
Ethel  Hampson  Brewster 
Richard  Elijah  Clark 
Verner  Winslow  Crane 
William  Seddinger  Dye,  Jr. 
AUce  Potter  Ervin 
Alexander  Fleisher 
Rodger  F.  Gephart 
Harry  Gehman  Good 
Ernest  William  Hawkes 
Peter  Hoekstra 
Carl  Eugene  Marquardt 

Heber 


Ernst  Christian  Paul  Metzenthin 
Charlotte  Moore 
Alfred  Henry  Nolle 
Frederick  Louis  Nussbaum 
Louis  Kossuth  Oppitz 
John  Young  Pennypacker 
Helen  Price 
Henry  Ferris  Price 
Lowell  Jacob  Reed 

Harriet  Margretta  Thompson  Skerrett 
Pauline  Wolcott  Spencer 
David  Walter  Steckbeck 
Jacob  Tanger 
Clement  VoUmer 
Wilson  Dallam  Wallis 
Wilkinson  Youngken 


Master  of  Arts 


Gordon  Blythe  Anderson 
Marguerite  Bonner  Armentrout 
Janet  Baird 
Mildred  Baird 
Natalie  Adele  Bassett 
Ralph  Paul  Bieber 
Mary  Gertrude  Bricker 
Arthur  Fridtjof  Christofersen 


•With  Honors. 


Mary  Louise  Constable 
David  Cleveland  Cook 
William  Day  Crockett 
Michail  M.  Dorizas 
William  Uber  Dreizler 
Anna  Elizabeth  Drummond 
Hannibal  Gerald  Duncan 
Margaret  Beaver  Groff 


Degrees  in  Course 
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Master  of  Arts — Continued 


Emily  Cecile  Hanna 
Amos  Corpman  Henry 
Frederick  August  Heuer 
John  Bunyan  Hill 
Rebecca  Edith  Hilles 
Lulu  May  Holden 
Homer  Cecil  Holland 
Clara  A.  Holtzhausser 
Horace  Thomas  Houf 
William  Barrington  Jason 
Luen  King  Kao 
Clarence  Kennedy 
Henry  William  Kind 
Leonard  Bayliss  Krueger 
Tsong  Lin  Ku 
Caroline  Lauffer 
Frank  Alan  Laurie,  Jr. 
Marguerite  Lazard 
Lucy  Lewis 
Laura  Dorothy  Lister 
Jeremiah  Lockwood 
Olive  May  Long 
Cyrena  Van  Syckel  Martin 


William  McClelland 
Jane  Myer 

Albert  Charles  Norton 
Luther  Augustine  Park 
Frank  Carson  Riley 
Oscar  Rudolph  Sandstrom 
Karl  William  Henry  Scholz 
Mary  Eloise  Schuyler 
Harold  W.  Shoenberger 
Charlotte  Shultz 
Katherine  Ignatius  Smart 
Foster  Henry  Starkey 
Howard  Morris  Stuckert 
Albert  Edmund  Trombly 
Arthur  William  Turner 
Ruth  Hart  Tuttle 
Ruth  Coons  Wallerstein 
James  Elwood  Welsh 
Dorothy  Julia  Wolf 
Elizabeth  Hodgson  Wood 
Martha  Wood 
Warren  K.  Yerger 
Madge  May  Young 


Master  of  Science 

Leslie  Worthington  Graham  John  Franklin  Newman 


Doctor  of  Veterinary  Medicine 


Francis  Weida  Beck 
John  Richard  Bender 
Dwight  Hamilton  Bennett 
Hontas  Oliver  Boston 
Edward  Francis  Carey 
James  Webster  Crouse 
Bernard  Joseph  Drolet 
Nathan  Feldman 
Harry  Rohrer  Getz 
Raymond  Bruce  Gochenour 
Laurence  Emmor  Green 
Richard  Posey  Head 
George  Dove  Homan 


George  Washington  Johnson 
Howard  Morris  Kalodner 
Frank  T  Kocher 
Thomas  Clements  Koster 
Braden  Moore  Lyon 
Levi  Eldredge  Maddocks 
*Thomas  Weaver  Munce 
Harry  Brown  Roshon 
Rudolph  Henry  Schneider 
William  Erwin  Sheckler 
Charles  Julius  Simmons 
Henry  Chester  Vander  Roest 
Clifford  Caswell  Whitney 


Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education 


Elsie  May  Bartlett 

Cora  Hallman  Buckwalter 

Elmira  Lodor 


Edwin  Yerkes  Montanye 
Chester  Arthur  Stiteler 
Frank  Shull  Woolson 


*  With  Honors. 


CERTIFICATES,  HONORS  AND   PRIZES 


Certificates  of  Proficiency 


IN   MUSIC 

Carrie  Adella  Bariihill 
Madeleine  Connor 
Elizabeth  Harris  Dill 
Walter  Charles  Goers 
Ruth  Sassaman  Grim 


Viola  Ruth  Harrison  Hill 
Eva  Virginia  Johnson 
Mary  B.  Rathbun 
Ethel  May  Roberts 
Sister  Agnes  Cecilia  Dunn 
Blanche  Carlotta  Smalls 


IN  ARCHITECTURE 
Richard  Benswanger 
John  Frederick  Beuttler 
Paul  L.  Boyd 
Edmund  David  Cronon 
Eugene  Irving  Gilbert 
Maitland  C.  Harper 
Warren  L.  Hindenach 
Arthur  Ross  Hutchason 
Julian  Hurst  Jacob 


Swinburne  Annandale  Kayll 
James  Henry  McLean 
Walter  Rudolph  Mahnken 
Richard  Wesley  Mecaskey 
Robert  Dennis  Murray 
Alfred  Odell  Pollitt 
John  Louis  Schillinger 
Thomas  Joseph  Shefchik 
William  C.  Stohldreier 
Charles  LaRoss  Yoder 


IN   TROPICAL  MEDICINE 
Arthur  Jay  Casselman 
Mary  Martha  Carstens  Longdon 


(Partial  Course) 

Baldwin  Herman  Lucke 
Ernest  Jackson  Steves 


IN   BUSINESS   PRACTICE    AND   BANKING 
Colby  Harvard  Chester  Howard  Tyrrell  Mitchell 

Charles  Celestial  Jeremiah  Henry  A.  Warner 

J.  Ward  Woolley 


IN    THE    EVENING    SCHOOL 
Charles  Trexler  Baker 
George  Brooke  Baker 
William  Christian  Becker 
Leon  J.  Benamy 
George  H.  Bennett 
George  W.  Bennett 
William  Cameron  Bleloch 
Robert  Bromley 
Charles  B.  Callahan 
Charles  Ignatius  John  Campbell 
John  Heinz  Casey 
William  David  Cloud 
Arthur  Lee  Collins 
Charles  Orlando  Culver 
Joseph  Thomas  Dale 
Albert  L.  Dawson 
Alden  DuRell  Elberson 
Douglas  Redmond  Faith 
James  S.  Flanigan 
Maurice  Wurts  Fulton,  Jr. 


Joseph  H.  Geis,  Jr. 
J.  Howard  Gerhab 
Walter  Harold  Gibbs 
Jacob  Goldblum 
John  H.  Gorke 
George  Wills  Hagner 
Charles  Marion  Haines 
Warren  H.  Hartman 
Arleigh  Porter  Hess 
Frank  Hagy  Jackson 
Marcus  F.  Johnson 
Emlyn  Evan  Jones 
Morris  Josephson 
Christian  Charles  Keller 
Frederick  August  Keller 
Frank  J.  Kesel 
Harry  Louis  Kircher 
George  Koppenhoefer,  Jr. 
John  Desmond  Langan 
John  A.  Lawler 
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IN   THE  EVENING  ^CWOOh— Continued 


Harry  Truman  Lecdom 
William  Reuben  Lefferts 
Albert  M.  Lightfoot 
Paul  Gwynn  McCollum 
William  Henry  MacDade 
John  Joseph  Maitland 
Edward  Joseph  Maloney 
J.  Kenneth  Mathieson 
Paul  Charles  Noe 
Curt  Oppel 
Wilbur  Edwin  Rank 
Ralph  Thomas  Reed 
Carl  Theodor  Rom 
Harry  Martin  Romig 


Frederick  William  Sandel, 
Ralph  Emerson  Shepherd 
Charles  Sheridan 
William  Grover  Singer 
Albert  James  Smiley 
George  Solomon 
Benjamin  Ralph  Stauffer 
E.  Roy  den  Stretch 
WiUiam  P.  Swift 
Richard  Cowan  Wheeler 
Robert  Monaghan  Wilson 
Albert  John  Winter 
Donald  Gotha  Wolff 
Charles  William  Wood 


Jr. 


Honors 


SENIOR  HONORS 
IN   ARTS  AND   SCIENCE 


Robert  Alexander  Arrison 
Charles  Dow  Benjamin 
Joseph  Hall  Bodine 
Herman  Frederick  Brail 
Charles  Collier  Butterworth, 
Paris  Townsend  Carlisle,  4th 
Mitchell  Carroll 
Ralph  Erskine  Cleland 


Warren  Elwood  Davis 
Robert  Ewing  Dengler 
Henry  Hummel  Houck 
Karl  Greenwood  Miller 
2d  Benjamin  Disraeli  Price 

Roy  Alanda  Shetzline 
Lewis  George  Sterner 
Charles  Henderson  Stevens 
Israel  Ziegler 


IN  THE  COLLEGE  COURSES  FOR    TEACHERS 


Margaret  Taylor  Chambers 
Mary  May  Elfrey 
Maude  Burt  McCall 


Alice  Mary  Russell 
Charles  Service  Taylor 
C.  Lourea  Wessels 


IN   BIOLOGY 


Janet  Paterson  Jamieson 


SOPHOMORE  HONORS 
IN  ARTS  AND  SCIENCE 


John  Francis  Xavier  Cannon 
Tobias  Hahn 

Alfred  Gustavus  Baker  Lewis 
Harold  Chase  Putnam 


John  Frank  Rehfuss 
John  Porter  Scott 
Joseph  Smith 

Frank  Harry  Mead  Williams 
Walter  Yust 


IN  THE  COLLEGE  COURSES  FOR  TEACHERS 


Helen  Milligan  Bender 
Miriam  Chew 


Emily  Stevenson  Sherry 
Nellie  A.  Snyder 
Jean  May  Tweed 
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IN  THE  WHARTON  SCHOOL 

SENIOR  HONORS 
Griswold  Bruce  Holman  Howard  Alfred  Lehman 

Richard  Hines  Lansburgh  William  Edward  Warrington 

SOPHOMORE  HONORS 
Samuel  Becker  Bernard  S.  Gomprecht 

Louis  F.  Cahn  M.  M.  Robinson 

Francis  Joseph  G.  Dorsey  FeUx  Rothschild 

IN    THE    SCHOOL    OF    EDUCATION 

SOPHOMORE  HONORS 
Dorothy  Pennypacker  Davis  Sophia  Field  Spielberg 

Helen  Marie  Wilson 

IN  THE  TOWNE  SCIENTIFIC  SCHOOL 
SENIOR  HONORS 
Harry  Beckerman  Joseph  Louis  Gavron 

SOPHOMORE  HONORS 
Frederick  Rogers  Drayton  Joseph  Romulus  Farrell 

Samuel  William  Epstein  Stanley  Elphinstone  Kerr 

Robert  Willett  Wilson 

IN  THE  EVENING  SCHOOL 

SENIOR  HONORS 
Emlyn  Evan  Jones  William  Henry  Mac  Dade 

Paul  Gwynn  McCoUum  Harry  Martin  Romig 

JUNIOR  HONORS 
William  Henry  Brown 


Prizes 

IN   THE  COLLEGE 

I. 
Freshman  Entrance  Prizes. 

1.  The  Eugene  Delano  Prize  of  fifty  dollars  for  the  best  special 
examination  in  the  French  and  German  required  for  entrance  to  College. 
To  Henry  Jacob  Meder.     Honorable  mention  to  Alexander  Margolies. 

2.  A  prize  of  fifty  dollars,  endowed  by  the  Class  of  1880,  for  the  best 
special  examination  in  Mathematics  by  a  candidate  for  admission  to  the 
course  in  Arts  and  Science.     To  Louis  Francis  McCabe. 

11. 

Prizes  Founded  by  Organizations. 
1.     The  Henry  Reed  Prize,  founded  by  the  Society  of  the  Alumni 
(College),  for  the  best  English  Essay  by  a  member  of  the  Senior  Class,  College, 
Wharton  and  Towne  Scientific  Schools,  entitles  the  successful  competitor  to 
one  year's  interest  on  six  hundred  dollars.     To  Lewis  George  Sterner. 
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2.  A  prize  for  the  best  Latin  Essay  by  a  member  of  the  Graduating 
Class,  College,  founded  by  the  Society  of  the  Alumni  (College),  entitles  the 
recipient  to  one  year's  interest  on  one  thousand  dollars,  the  award  to  be 
made  by  a  committee  of  the  society.     To  Philip  Rosentiiaj.. 

3.  Junior  Oration  Prizes. — Prizes  founded  by  the  Society  of  the 
Alimini  (College)  for  the  best  and  second  best  original  declamation  by  a 
member  of  the  Junior  Class;  the  first  prize  of  twenty-five  dollars,  and  the 
second  prize  of  fifteen  dollars.  First  prize  to  Elwood  Lindsay  Haines. 
Second  prize  to  Frank  Robert  Geis.  Honorable  mention  to  Bernard 
Heller. 

4.  The  Philadelphia  Group  of  the  Alliance  Fran^aise,  established 
in  1904,  awards  annually  a  medal  to  the  student  of  either  the  Junior  or  Senior 
classes  who  has  done  the  most  meritorious  work  in  French  over  and  above  the 
required  courses.     To  Sidney  Sanderson. 

5.  The  Sigma  Iota  Fraternity  awards  annually  a  Gold  Medal  to  the 
member  of  the  Junior  or  Senior  Class  who  has  shown  the  greatest  progress  in 
his  work  in  Spanish.  To  Charles  H.  Stevens.  Honorable  mention  to 
Nathan  R.  C.  Fretz. 


III. 

Prizes  Founded  by  Individuals. 

1.  A  prize  founded  by  Henry  LaBarre  Jayne,  Esq.,  of  the  Class  of 
1879,  for  the  best  English  Composition  by  a  member  of  the  Freshman  Class. 
It  entitles  the  successful  competitor  to  one  year's  interest  on  two  hundred 
dollars.  Subject:  The  Stories  of  Sir  Arthur  T.  Quiller-Couch.  To  Edward 
Ralph  Cheyney.     Honorable  mention  to  Leon  Dessez. 

2.  The  George  Allen  Memorial  Prizes,  founded  by  Joseph  G. 
Rosengarten,  Esq.,  of  twenty  dollars  each,  are  offered  to  members  of  the 
Junior  Class  taking  the  Greek  and  Latin  courses  as  follows:  In  Greek,  for 
the  best  examination  on  the  Oration  of  Demosthenes  on  the  Crown,  and  in 
Latin  for  the  best  examination  upon  selections  from  Latin  Literature  of  the 
Empire  (Seneca  Rhetor,  Quintilian,  Pliny  the  Younger  and  Seutonius."  In 
Greek  and  in  Latin  to  Franklin  Atlee.  Honorable  mention  to  Jacob 
Abraham  Kaplovitz. 

3.  The  Frazier  Prize. — George  H.  Frazier,  Esq.,  of  the  Class  of 
1887,  offers  annually  a  prize  (founded  1897)  of  a  standard  work  in  literature, 
to  be  chosen  by  him,  and  of  a  value  of  one  hundred  dollars,  to  the  student 
in  the  College,  Towne  Scientific  or  Wharton  Schools  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  who,  being  a  member  of  the  Football  team,  Baseball  team. 
Track  team,  or  of  the  Crew,  shall  attain  the  highest  standing  in  scholarship. 
To  Earle  Marshall  Humphreys,  of  the  College.  Honorable  mention  to 
Francis  J.  G.  Dorsey,  of  the  Wharton  School. 
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4.  The  George  Schleicher  Prize. — Under  the  will  of  the  late  George 
Schleicher,  of  Philadelphia,  the  German  Society  of  Pennsylvania  holds  in 
trust  a  fund  for  maintaining  in  perpetuity  a  prize  to  be  named  after  the 
testator.  This  prize  is  of  a  value  of  fifty  dollars  and  is  awarded  annually  to 
the  best  student — of  whatever  nationality  he  may  be — in  the  German  Lan- 
guage, or  German  Literature,  or  both.  Divided  between  Oswald  Robert 
KuEHNE  and  Edgar  Morris  Luttgen. 

5.  Prize  of  ten  dollars  foimded  by  a  member  of  the  Class  of  1880,  College, 
for  the  best  examination  in  Greek  prose  composition.  To  Charles  Lyon 
Seasholes.  Honorable  mention  to  Henry  Jacob  Meder  and  to  Charles 
HooN  Smith,  Jr. 

6.  The  Jasper  Yeates  Brinton  Prize  in  Sight  Reading  of  Greek; 
open  to  Sophomores  (ten  dollars).     To  John  Francis  Xavier  Cannon. 

7.  Two  Debating  Prizes,  established  by  William  West  Frazier,  Jr. 
A  first  prize  of  seventy-five  dollars  and  a  second  prize  of  twenty-five  dollars 
to  be  awarded  in  a  public  debating  contest.  First  Prize  to  Harold  James 
Ryan.     Second  Prize  to  William  J.  MacCarter,  Jr. 


IN   THE   SCHOOL   OF   MEDICINE 

The  Alumni  Medal  and  a  prize  of  fifty  dollars  is  ofifered  by  the  Society 
of  the  Alumni  of  the  School  of  Medicine  of  the  University,  to  the  member 
of  the  Graduating  Class  who  attains  the  highest  general  average  in  exami- 
nations. (Only  those  members  of  the  Graduating  Class  who  have  taken 
the  last  three  years  of  the  course  in  Medicine  at  this  University  are  eligible.) 
To  V.  B.  Callomon. 

The  Dr.  Spencer  Morris  Prize. — The  annual  income,  derived  from 
the  investment  of  ten  thousand  dollars,  will  be  awarded  each  year  to  that 
Medical  Student  of  the  Graduating  Class  who  shall  pass  the  best  examina- 
tion for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine.     To  C.  S.  McKee. 

The  Frederick  A.  Packard  Prize  of  one  hundred  dollars  is  offered 
by  a  friend  of  the  University  to  the  member  of  the  Graduating  Class  who 
has  proven  himself  to  be  the  most  proficient  in  the  course  in  Clinical  Medi- 
cine.   To  J.  A.  Buchanan. 

The  Professor  of  Obstetrics  offers  a  prize  to  the  member  of  the  Gradu- 
ating Class  who  furnishes  the  best  report  of  a  case  of  Obstetrics  occurring 
in  the  University  Maternity  Hospital.  To  B.  H.  Dike.  Honorable  mention 
of  J.  D.  Paul. 

Dr.  a.  O.  J.  Kelly  Prize  Fund. — Founded  March  26,  1912,  by  con- 
tributions from  friends  of  Dr.  A.  O.  J.  Kelly,  deceased.  The  Kelly  Prize 
wiU  be  given  to  a  member  of  the  Fourth  Year  Medical  Class  who  has  made 
an  especially  meritorious  report  of  some  clinical  observation  in  his  regular 
University  work.     To  T.  L.  Gore. 
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Charles  A.  Oliver  Memorial  Prize. — Founded  June  16,  1913,  by 
Dr.  Charles  A.  Oliver.  This  prize,  in  the  form  of  a  gold  medal,  will  be  given 
to  "those  students  in  the  graduating  class  in  the  Department  of  Medicine 
who  shall  annually  receive  the  highest  average  and  pass  the  best  examination 
in  Ophthalmology."     To  J.  A.  Buchanan. 

A  prize  is  offered  by  the  Professor  of  Obstetrics  to  the  member  of  the 
Fourth  Year  class  presenting  the  best  notes  on  the  conferences  and  clinics 
of  the  fourth  year  in  Obstetrics.  To  J.  T.  Short.  Honorable  mention  of 
R.  J.  Miller. 


IN   THE   LAW   SCHOOL 

The   P.    Pemberton   Morris   Prize. — Awarded   to    Isidore    Lasker 
Greenberg.     Honorable  mention  to  Alvin  Leopold  Levi. 

The  following  men  are  entitled  to  graduate  cum  laude,  having  received 
honors  for  their  three  years'  work: 

Earle  Hepburn 
Thomas  Reath,  Jr. 
Alvin  Leopold  Levi 
George  Jay  Schorr 
John  Wesley  McWilliams 
Isidore  Lasker  Greenberg 

The  following  men  in  the  Class  of  1915  received  honors  for  their  third 
year  work: 

Earle  Hepburn 
John  Wesley  McWilliams 
George  Jay  Schorr 
Alvin  Leopold  Levi 
Isidore  Lasker  Greenberg 
Louis  Winkelman 
Thomas  Reath,  Jr. 
Edward  Walter  Madeira 


IN   THE   TOWNE  SCIENTIFIC   SCHOOL 

The  John  Stewardson  Memorial  Scholarship  in  Architecture. — 
To  Eugene  Berkeley  Baker,  B.S.  in  Arch.,  '14. 

The  Arthur  Spa  yd  Brooke  Memorial  Prize  in  Architecture. — 
Gold  Medal  to  Miles  Boyer  Dechant,  B.S.  in  Arch.,  '15.  Silver  Medal 
to  Kenneth  Curtis  Welch,  B.S.  in  Arch.,  '15.  Bronze  Medal  to  David 
SuPOWiTZ,  B.S.  in  Arch.,  '15. 
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American  Institute  of  Architects. — Medal  to  Harold  Hammond, 
B.S.  in  Arch.,  '15. 

The  Faculty  Prize. — To  Alfred  Brooks  Lister,  B.S.  in  Arch.,  '15. 

1914  Paris  Prize  of  the  Society  of  Beaux  Arts  Architects. — To 
Henry  Sternfeld,  M.S.  in  Arch.,  '14. 

Sketch-Plan  Problem  Prize. — To  Rolland  Wheeler  Tempest. 

Faculty  Prize  for  Best  Examination  in  Voluntary  Course  in 
Quaternions  and  Vector  Analysis. — To  Eugene  Kohn. 

The  Assayers  and  Miners  Gangue  offers  a  prize  of  the  value  of  twenty- 
five  dollars  in  books  or  apparatus  to  Post  Seniors  in  Chemistry  or  to  Seniors 
in  Chemistry  (Four-year  Course). — To  Leo  Died  rich  Jones. 

The  Priestley  Club,  composed  of  the  Alumni  of  the  Chemical  Depart- 
ment, offers  a  prize  of  twenty  dollars  each  year  to  that  member  of  the 
Graduating  Class  (Post  Senior  or  Senior,  Four  year  course,  Regular  or  Spe- 
cial) whose  work  for  that  year  is  most  satisfactory.  To  Joseph  Louis 
Gavron. 

Hugo  Otto  Wolf  Memorial  Prizes: 

In  Chemical  Engineering. — To  Cyril  Vincent  Smith. 

In  Civil  Engineering. — To  Malcolm  Duncan. 

In  Electrical  Engineering. — To  Charles  Webster  Plass. 

In  Mechanical  Engineering. — To  George  Henry  Keagy. 
The  D.  Van  Nostrand  Prize. — To  David  Fine. 


IN  THE  WHARTON   SCHOOL. 

A  prize  founded  by  the  Phi  Kappa  Sigma  Fraternity  in  honor  of  their 
founder,  Samuel  Brown  Wylie  Mitchell,  M.D.,  of  the  Class  of  1852,  for 
the  most  meritorious  work  done  in  the  course  in  English  Composition  of  the 
second  year.  It  entitles  the  successful  competitor  to  one  year's  interest  on 
four  hundred  dollars.  To  W.  Canby  Chambers.  Honorable  mention  to 
Sample  B.  Forbus,  Richard  L.  Lloyd,  Walter  Yust,  Charles  B.  Cory 
and  John  F.  X.  Cannon. 

Fansler  and  Hoffman  Prizes,  for  the  best  essays  on  the  topic:  Higher 
Service  to  Policyholders.  First  prize  (seventy-five  dollars)  to  Joseph 
Watson  Downes.     Second  prize  (fifty  dollars)  to  Benjamin  Yulsman. 

George  F.  Rand  Prizes,  for  the  best  essays  on  the  topic:  State  Banks 
and  the  Federal  Reserve  System.  First  prize  (thirty  dollars)  to  Earle  G. 
Lyford.     Second  prize  (twenty  dollars)  to  Charles  Scher. 
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IN   THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOL 

Fellowship  Awards  for  1915-1916. 


On  the  George  Leib  Harrison  Foundation, 

FELLOWSHIPS   FOR  RESEARCH. 

In  Anthropology: 

Ernest  William  Hawkes,   B.L.,   A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Dakota  Wesleyan,   1909; 
Pennsylvania,  1913,  1915. 

In  History: 

Verner  Winslow  Crane,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Michigan,   1911;    Harvard, 
1912;   Pennsylvania,  1915. 

In  Political  Science: 

QuiNCY  Wright,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Lombard  College,  1912;   Illinois,  1913, 
1915. 

In  Astronomy: 

Kjukoris  Garabed  Bohjelian,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Anatolia  College,  1907; 
Pennsylvania,  1914,  1915. 

In  Physics: 

Oharles  Blizard  Bazzoni,   B.Pd.,   B.S.,  A.M.,   Ph.D.,   New  York  State 
Normal  College,  1905;  Pennsylvania,  1911,  1913,  1914. 

FELLOWSHIPS. 
In  Greek: 
Oscar  Rudolph  Sandstrom,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Pennsylvania,  1914,  1915. 

In  Latin: 

John  Crawford  Grimm,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ohio,  1911,  1912. 
Edward  Hoch  Heffner,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Franklin  and  Marshall  College,  1911; 
Columbia,  1914. 

In  English: 

Frederic  Anthony  Child,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Pennsylvania,  1905,  1906. 
Bruce  Welker  McCullough,  A.B.,  Indiana,  1914. 

In  Germanics: 
Armin  Louis  Saeger,  B.S.,  A.B.,  Missouri,  February,  1913,  June,  1913. 
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In  History: 

Hugo  Christian  Martin  Wendel,  A.B.,  Princeton,  1910. 
William  Freeman  Galpin,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Northwestern,  1913,  1914. 

In  Political  Science: 
Charles  Hollow  ay  Crennan,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Indiana,   1913,   1914. 

In  Economics: 
BusxjSY  Frank  Lamb,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Albion  College,  1913;    Illinois,  1914. 

In  Sociology: 
Arthur  Evans  Wood,  A.B.,  B.D.,  Harvard,  1906;  Harvard  Divinity  School, 

1911. 
Raymond  Taylor  Bye,  A.B.,  Swarthmore  College,  1914. 

In  Philosophy: 
John  J.  Fisher,  A.B.,  Goshen  College,  1913. 

In  Education: 
John  Harrison  Minnick,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Indiana,  1906,  1908. 

In  Psychology: 
Herman  H.  Young,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ohio  University,  1913,  1914. 

In  Chemistry: 
Joseph  Bennett  Hell,  B.S.,  Pennsylvania,  1913. 

In  Botany: 

Howard  H.  M.  Bowman,  B.P.,  M.P.,  Franklin  and  Marshall  College,  1913, 
1914. 

In  Zoology. 

Phineas  Wescott  Whiting,  A.B.,  M.S.,  Harvard,  1911,  1912. 
Robert  Theodore  Hance,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Cincinnati,  1913,  1914. 

SCHOLARSHIPS. 
In  Semitics: 
Charles  Dow  Benjamin,  A.B.,  Pennsylvania,  1915. 

In  Greek: 
Robert  Ewing  Dengler,  A.B.,  Pennsylvania,  1915. 
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In  Romanics: 
Edwin  B.  Williams,  A.B.,  Pennsylvania,   1914. 

In  History: 

Herman  F.  Brall,  A.B.,  Pennsylvania,   1915. 
Philip  M.  Hamer,  A.B.,  Wofford  College,   1912. 

In  Economics: 
William  Edward  Warrington,  B.S.,  Pennsylvania,   1915. 

In  Mathematics: 
Homer  Allen  Obenauf,  A.B.,  Wittenberg  College,  1913. 

In  Botany: 
Ralph  E.  Cleland,  A.B.,  Pennsylvania,  1915. 

The  Robert  M.  Girvin  Fellowship. 
In  Medical  Sciences: 
Harry  Dubin,  A.B.,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  1912. 

On  The  Hector  Tyndale  Foundation. 
Fellowship  in  Physics: 
Ernest  Claude  Drew,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Vermont,  1909,  1912. 

On  The  John  Fries  Frazer  Foundation. 

FELLOWSHIP  IN  PHYSICS: 

Darius   W.   Berky,   A.B.,   A.M.,   Franklin   and   Marshall   College,    1906; 

Pennsylvania,  1912. 

On  the  Mrs.  Bloomfield  Moore  Foundation. 
FELLOWSHIPS. 
In  Latin: 
Clara  A.  Holtzhausser,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Pennsylvania,  1914,  1915. 

In  Psychology: 
Gertha  Williams,  A.B.,  Mt.  Holyoke  College,  1910. 

On  the  Joseph  M.  Bennett  Foundation. 
FELLOWSHIPS. 
In  History: 
Eleanor  Claire  Buckley,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Texas,  1909,  1910. 
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In  Medical  Sciences: 
Florence  Hulton,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Pennsylvania,  1907,  1914. 

On  the  Frances  Sergeant  Pepper  Foundation. 

FELLOWSHIP    IN  HISTORY: 

Elizabeth  Fuller  Jackson,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Wellesley  College,  1913;   Pennsyl- 
vania, 1914. 

On  the  Frances  E.  Bennett  Memorial  Foundation. 
SCHOLARSHIP  IN  ENGLISH: 
Sarah  Florence  Fogelsanger,  A.B.,  Juniata  College,  1912. 

University  Research  Fellowship 

In  Romanics: 

S.  L.  Millard  Rosenberg,  B.S.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Pennsylvania,   1907,  1907, 
1909. 

Special  University  Fellowships. 
In  History: 
Paul  Lambert  White,  A.B.,  Bowdoin  College,  1914. 

In  Medical  Sciences: 
Mary  M.  Chamberlain,  A.B.,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1915. 

University  Scholarships. 
Thirty  University  Scholarships  have  also  been  awarded. 


IN   THE  VETERINARY   SCHOOL 

The  J.  B.  Lippincott  Prize  of  one  hundred  dollars,  awarded  to  the 
member  of  the  Graduating  Class  who,  in  the  three  years  spent  in  the  Veterinary 
School  of  the  University,  attains  the  highest  general  average  in  examinations. 
To  Thomas  Weaver  Munce. 

A  prize  offered  by  a  friend  of  the  School  to  the  member  of  the  second-year 
class  who  passes  the  best  examinations  in  Veterinary  Anatomy.  Awarded 
to  Joseph  Gordon  Moon. 


THE   GRADUATION   SERMON 


On  Sunday,  June  13th,  four  hundred  members  of  the  grad- 
uating classes,  headed  by  Provost  Smith  and  Vice-Provost  Penni- 
man,  with  Edward  Robins,  Secretary  of  the  Corporation,  acting 
as  Marshal,  assembled  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Wash- 
ington Square,  to  hear  the  baccalaureate  sermon  delivered  by  the 
pastor,  Rev.  Dr.  Edward  Yates  Hill. 

Following  the  morning  prayer  and  readings  from  the  Scripture, 
Doctor  Hill  delivered  his  sermon,  "A  Man  and  His  Mission," 
taking  his  text  from  Isaiah. 

"The  dull  gray  of  the  great  war  has  dulled  our  optimism," 
said  Doctor  Hill.  "Men  have  forgotten  that  this  great  struggle 
does  not  signify  the  weakening  of  Christianity,  but  is  simply  its 
recoil  for  greater  efficiency.  Just  as  in  France  after  the  'Reign  of 
Terror'  there  was  a  revival  of  Christianity,  so  to-day  we  will  see 
men  awake  to  a  greater  realization  of  their  duties." 

Doctor  Hill  had  a  word  for  President  Wilson.  "We  must 
depend  upon  our  great  men  in  times  like  these,"  he  said.  "Our 
leaders  seem  great  because  they  are  greater  than  their  time, 
because  they  break  through  all  that  is  false  and  little  and  have  the 
restraint  that  is  necessary  to-day. 

"The  man  who  leaves  college  must  be  prepared  for  read- 
justment. He  has  emerged  from  sequestered  halls  and  faces  a 
new  order  of  things,  a  new  world.  If  he  is  made  of  the  salt  of  the 
earth,  if  he  adheres  to  his  ideals  in  spite  of  all  the  disillusions  he 
may  receive,  he  will  be  a  success. 

"Your  individualism  must  not  go  too  far.  Remember  that 
while  there  are  leaders  there  must  also  be  a  great  social  army,  each 
member  of  which  is  willing  to  do  his  part.  The  individualist 
often  degenerates  into  a  self -centered  man,  and  as  such  he  is  a 
menace  and  a  danger,  especially  if  he  be  highly  trained." 
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CONFERRING   OF  HONORARY  DEGREES 

By  the  Provost 


William  Ephraim  Mikell — For  meritorious  contributions  to  legal 
literature,  for  pre-eminent  ability  in  the  domain  of  criminal  law,  for  the 
judicious  presentation  of  fundamental  principles  in  the  teaching  of  your 


Robert  Andrews  Millikan — Physicist  of  eminence,  editor,  whose 
investigations  in  electricity,  in  molecular  physics,  and  heat  have  won  for  you 
deserved  and  well-merited  recognition. 

Harry  Frederick  Keller — 'Because  of  your  profound  knowledge  of 
chemical  science,  because  of  your  acknowledged  thoroughness  in  the  teaching 
of  the  same,  because  of  your  happy  solution  of  perplexing  and  important 
problems  in  inorganic  and  synthetic  organic  chemistry. 

Arthur  Newell  Talbot — Master  of  engineering  in  its  relations  to 
railway,  hydraulic  and  sanitary  construction,  eminent  as  a  teacher  of  theo- 
retical and  applied  mechanics,  prolific  and  respected  writer  on  these  subjects. 

JosiAH  Settle  Graves — ^With  a  life  spent  in  bringing  the  joys  of  educa- 
tion to  untold  numbers  of  people  in  your  beautiful  Southland,  opening  to 
them  real  and  abiding  treasures,  thereby  winning  their  love  as  well  as  the 
encomiums  of  the  best  and  noblest  men  and  women  of  your  beloved  Common- 
wealth. 

John  Wanamaker — Philanthropist,  statesman,  eminent  in  the  councils 
of  the  Nation,  Christian  leader,  constructive  genius,  who  on  the  basis  of  the 
Golden  Rule,  by  thought  and  practice,  has  revolutionized  the  business  methods 
of  the  merchants  of  the  world. 

"Rejoiced  to  share  with  every  heart 

The  roughness  of  the  road. 
Not  given  to  thinking  overmuch 

Of  pains  and  griefs  behind. 
But  glad  to  be  in  touch 

With  all  your  human  kind." 
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INTRODUCTION  BY  THE  PROVOST 

Introducing  the  orator  of  the  day,  ProfeSvSor  Fehx  E.  Schelling, 
Dr.  Smith  said: 

The  orator  on  this  occasion  is  a  distinguished  member  of  our 
University  Faculty, — a  ripe  scholar,  whose  writings  have  gained 
for  him  a  splendid  international  reputation — an  inspiring  teacher, 
with  broad  \dsion  and  compelling  sympathy. 


COMMENCEMENT   ORATION 

By  Felix  E.  Schelling,  Litt.D.,  LL.D.,  University  of  Pennsylvania 
June  16,  1915 


Mr.  Provost,  Gentlemen  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  Fellow 
Members  of  the  Facilities  of  the  University,  our  Students,  grad- 
uated and  to  graduate,  for  it  is  to  you  that  my  words  are  now 
more  particularly  addressed: 

There  is  a  phrase  which  you  will  often  hear  on  the  lips  of  our 
beloved  Provost  as  he  bestows  upon  you  your  degrees  this  morning. 
It  is  a  formal  phrase  and,  as  such,  is  likely  to  give  you  little  pause 
in  the  midst  of  these  ceremonies  that  mark  the  momentous  step 
which  you  are  now  taking  from  your  days  of  studentship  into  the 
wider,  more  strenuous  arena  of  the  world.  Whatever  may  be  the 
course  which  you  have  been  pursuing,  now  that  you  have  reached 
the  goal,  the  Provost  will  shortly  tell  you  that,  in  granting  you 
your  coveted  degree,  the  University  thereby  admits  you  *'to  all 
the  rights  and  privileges  which  appertain  to  this  degree  throughout 
the  world." 

And  what,  we  may  well  ask,  are  these  rights,  these  privileges 
appertaining  to  your  degree?  You  of  the  arts  with  your  liberal 
foundation  on  which  to  rear  whatever  superstructiu-e  you  will ;  or 
you  of  the  technical  schools  whose  specific  training  has  equipped 
you  to  the  performance  of  a  specific  task?  What  are  the  rights 
and  the  perquisites  which  are  yours  who,  in  some  one  of  a  hundred 
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different  ways,  are  to  direct  the  huge  mechanisms  of  trade;  or 
yours  of  the  professional  schools,  you  who  are  to  care  for  the 
property,  the  liberties  and  the  Hves  of  your  fellowmen?  You  are 
turned  out  of  our  universities,  these  great  schools  of  everything, 
and  sent  forth  into  a  confiding  world  to  guide  yourselves  in  it  and, 
in  due  time,  others;  to  diagnose  and  remedy  its  ills,  temporal  and 
spiritual;  to  use  such  instruments  of  precision  in  knowledge, 
training  and  skill,  as  your  particiilar  education  may  have  entrusted 
into  your  hands;  to  take  your  part  in  the  making  of  things  or  in 
the  marring  of  them.  Well,  then,  may  you  inquire  "doing  what, 
shall  I  be  within  my  rights  and  to  what  privileges  are  these  letters 
patent,  my  degree,  to  entitle  me?" 

The  world  is  full  of  rights — real  and  fancied  ones — and  of 
strife  and  battle-cry  in  the  defense  of  them.  There  is  the  right 
of  capital  to  regulate  labor  and  the  right  of  labor  to  dictate  to 
capital.  There  is  the  right  of  the  boss  to  govern  and  the  right 
of  the  citizen,  when  he  is  not  too  busy,  to  object  to  it.  And  there 
is  the  right  of  free  speech  and  of  printing  unlicensed,  and  the  right 
to  vote  irrespective  of  any  previous  condition  of  servitude,  ignor- 
ance or  ineptitude  save  still  the  accident  of  sex.  To  pursue  an 
endless  enumeration  no  further,  human  rights  are  no  less  varied 
than  human  wrongs.  Indeed,  the  most  usual  association  of  men 
is  that  in  which  they  are  banded  together  for  the  affirmation  and 
maintenance  of  their  rights.  At  times  men  unite  politically  to 
defend  their  rights.  At  times  men  unite  politically  to  defend 
their  right  to  govern  themselves;  at  others  they  claim  quite  as 
unitedly  the  right  to  rule  other  men — ^brown  men,  yellow  men,  so 
that  they  be  foreign  men,  it  matters  not — and  that  right  is  usually 
denominated  *'a  divine  right"  by  those  who  feel  called  to  exercise 
it.  We  are  happily  as  unconcerned  to-day  with  national  destinies 
as  we  are  unconcerned  with  international  hatred;  but  even  in 
other  domains  than  these,  in  our  every-day  life  indeed,  we  hear 
the  doctrine :  "So  that  I  maintain  my  place  in  the  sun,  it  matters 
little  if  others,  who  are  less  strong  and  clever,  perish  in  the  cold  and 
outer  darkness."  And  the  law  of  the  brute  struggle  is  carried 
into  commercial,  social,  even  into  professional  and  academic  life, 
to  the  extinction  of  those  finer  qualities  of  mind  and  heart  which 
the  slow  procession  of  civilization  has  won  in  arduous  steps  along 
the  stony  path  that  leads  upward  out  of  the  jimgle. 
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Now,  your  privileges  as  scholarly  men  and  women  are  an 
extension,  and  no  more,  a  refinement,  of  your  rights  as  individuals; 
and  in  this  refinement  is  involved  a  higher  and  a  choicer  obligation 
than  that  which  binds  those  of  less  fortunate  training.  For  there 
is  no  right  in  this  world — be  it  political,  social  or  individual — there 
is  no  right,  of  any  man  or  body  politic,  that  brings  not  with  it  a 
corresponding  duty ;  there  is  no  privilege  of  yours  or  of  mine  that 
has  not  its  inseparably  attendant  obligation.  Who  am  I  that 
I  dare  claim  a  privilege  for  myself  that  is  not,  potentially  at  the 
least,  my  brother's?  Who  are  you,  whoever  you  may  be,  that 
you  dare  maintain  a  private  right  to  the  detriment  of  the  equal 
rights  of  your  fellowman?  There  are  greater  and  there  are  lesser 
privileges  even  as  there  are 

"Thrones,  dominions,  princedoms,  virtues,  powers;" 

but  attached  to  each  in  its  degree  are  its  correspondent  duties 
and  obligations,  as  verily  and  inevitably  as  every  object  casts  a 
shadow  commensurate  with  its  biilk.  If  you  are  a  small  and  petty 
soul,  as  you  advance  along  the  path  of  life,  fighting  your  way  or 
having  your  way  fought  for  you,  you  will  ask  at  every  corner, 
"Where  do  I  come  in?  What  am  I  going  to  get  out  of  this?" 
And  3^ou  will  deserve  all  the  kicks  and  the  buffets  that  you  will 
receive  at  the  hands  of  your  own  common  kind.  If  you  are  a  man 
of  some  breadth  and  bigness,  you  will  cherish  your  rights  not  as 
your  one  precious  possession  to  assert  in  and  out  of  season  and 
fight  for,  but  yours  will  be  an  unaffected  eagerness  to  acquit  your- 
self worthily  and  honorably  in  the  career  for  which,  as  a  man  and  a 
scholar,  you  have  been  prepared  and  to  bear  your  part  in  conso- 
nance and  harmony  with  that  great  and  placid  symphony  of  peace- 
ful human  activity  wherein,  woidd  to  God,  that  all  men  were  only 
to-day  united. 

There  is  an  old  Carlylian  doctrine  which  you  will  find  nowhere 
better  stated  than  in  the  vigorous  words  of  that  noble  book, 
Sartor  Resartus:  "In  all  situations  out  of  the  pit  of  Tophet,"  he 
tells  us,  "wherein  a  living  man  has  stood  or  can  stand,  there  is 
actually  a  prize  of  quite  infinite  value  within  his  reach — namely, 
a  duty  for  him  to  do ;  this  highest  gospel  forms  the  basis  and  worth 
of  all  other  gospels  whatsoever."  And  if  you  ask,  then,  what  is  the 
first  of  the  obligations  that  you  now  take  upon  you  with  a  renewed 
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force  by  reason  of  your  graduation  from  a  great  institution  of 
learning,  the  first  indeed  of  your  privileges,  I  answer,  with  Carlyle, 
the  right  and  immutable  obligation  and  privilege  to  labor.  Where- 
fore have  you  been  equipped,  if  it  be  not  to  toil  like  other  men  in 
the  vineyard?  Why  all  this  study  and  preparation,  if  it  is  to 
lie  idle  and  useless  ?  From  the  same  great  seer  we  may  learn  how- 
honorable  is  work  and  how  disheartening  it  is  to  see  the  good 
gray  matter  composing  the  brain  of  an  able  man,  going  to  waste 
in  sloth  or  frivolous  idling.  But  it  is  not  merely  work — ^which  after 
all  is  most  men's  portion,  whether  we  will  or  no.  A  university 
education  should  breed  in  you  an  attitude  of  m^ind,  a  joy  in 
acquisition,  a  pleasure  in  obstacles  to  overcome  that  will  give  to 
all  your  activities  a  litheness  and  rebound,  like  that  of  the  perfect 
physical  reaction  of  the  well-trained  athlete.  I  do  not  like  the 
superior  3^oung  man  Y\rho  saunters  into  my  room  to  tell  me  how, 
for  the  attainment  of  those  fine  things  for  the  accomplishment 
of  which  he  was  created,  he  feels  content  to  condescend  to  a  few 
years  of  drudgery.  Little  does  he  know  that  there  is  no  position 
to  which  the  serious  man  can  be  called,  the  bulk  of  the  work  of 
which  is  not  drudgery,  toil  and  tribulation,  if  the  mind  must  so 
conceive  it.  There  are  limits  to  human  strength  and  endurance; 
but  there  are  no  limits  to  the  indomitable  spirit  of  man.  Drudgery 
is  to  a  large  degree  an  attitude  of  mind,  and  assuredly,  among 
American  students,  the  casualties  of  overplay  are  greater  than 
those  of  overwork.  Cultivate  a  joyous  spirit  in  your  work  and 
it  will  not  seem  drudgery.  Radiate  cheerfulness  among  those  who 
work  with  you  and  you  Vv^ill  relieve  even  the  toil  of  others  of  its 
weariness.  You  can  only  get  rich,  I  am  told,  if  you  contrive  to 
have  other  men  work  for  you;  you  can  only  reach  the  happiness,  the 
glory,  the  benediction  of  labor  by  your  own  endeavors. 

And  second  among  your  rights  as  an  American,  as  a  collegian, 
as  an  educated  man  or  woman  is  your  right  to  be  free,  to  be  your- 
self, to  be  no  man's  tool  and  no  man's  servitor.  We  do  not  shackle 
men's  limbs,  nowadays,  nor,  if  they  obey  the  reasonable  behests  of 
the  law,  do  we  lock  them  up  in  prisons.  But  the  constraints  of 
convention,  the  weight  of  accepted  opinion,  the  tyranny  of  parties 
and  the  clannishness  of  class  still  press  heavily  upon  us,  wearing 
us  down  to  a  dull  uniformity  of  ideas  and  substituting  for  the 
courage  of  manhood  a  timorous  acquiescence  in  the  state  of  things 
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precisely  as  they  arc.  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  l^elieve  that 
liberality  as  to  the  opinions  of  others  is  bom  of  indifference  as  to 
our  own.  True  liberality  is  the  soldier's  respect  for  the  man 
behind  the  other  j^om.  Let  us  stand  by  our  own  and  die,  if  need 
be,  as  thousands  are  dying  to-day,  in  its  defense.  But  remember 
that  the  other  man,  too,  fights  for  a  principle  as  he  sees  it  and  let 
us  honor  his  valor,  his  patriotism  and  devotion  even  as  we  would 
have  him  honor  and  respect  our  own.  It  is  not  given  to  any  man  to 
behold,  in  its  completeness,  that  infinite  circle  wherein  is  harmon- 
ized all  truth,  and  he  who  realizes  the  immensity  of  knowledge 
must  remain  most  humble  as  to  the  tiny  segment  that  may  happen 
to  be  his  own.  Education,  if  it  is  to  be  more  than  a  cheap  drill  in 
efficiency  and  skill  in  the  juggling  of  facts,  must  beget  in  men  a 
liberality  and  largeness  of  heart,  as  well  as  an  agility  and  power  of 
brain,  for  none  can  be  free  himself  if  he  respect  not  the  freedom  of 
others. 

It  is  a  moot,  if  somewhat  academic,  question  as  to  whether 
education  really  makes  men  virtuous  or  whether  it  merely  frees 
the  system  of  those  lets  and  hindrances  that  prevent  the  normal 
functioning  of  the  mental,  moral  and  spiritual  activities.  So  nice 
and  dialectic  a  distinction  as  this  is  far  too  subtle  for  discussion 
here.  But  one  thing  is  certain:  education  is,  in  the  ultimate,  a 
means  to  a  larger  freedom,  a  clearer  vision,  a  wider  influence  and  a 
greater  power.  To  take  your  part  in  the  councils  of  men,  to  do 
your  share  in  the  actual  work  of  the  world,  to  speak  as  one  who 
knows,  nor  hold  your  peace  when  you  should  speak — these  are 
some  of  your  rights.  To  discriminate  more  justly,  to  enjoy  the 
best  more  keenly  and  to  recognize  the  best,  to  take  higher  groim.d 
and  exert  an  influence  that  shall  make  the  world  somewhat  the 
better  for  your  living  in  it — these,  my  friends  and  fellow  collegians, 
are  some  of  your  privileges.  It  is  something  to  be  strong  in  the 
upholding  of  right  because  you  know  what  right  is,  to  be  courteous 
to  the  opinions  of  others  because  the  university  has  bred  in  you 
civility,  to  be  liberal  because  you  accord  to  other  men  the  generous 
motives  that  habitually  animate  your  own  heart,  these  too  are 
among  the  rights  and  privileges,  the  joys  and  honored  obligations 
of  the  educated  man. 

Some  among  you  are  to  take  that  straight — and,  some  would 
have  it,  narrow — path  wherein  walks  the  teacher.     Remember, 
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if  such  is  to  be  your  fate,  that  the  teacher,  like  other  men,  has  his 
advantages  and  his  Hmitations.  In  these  times  of  speciaHzation 
he  can  rarely  pretend  to  an  expert  knowledge  beyond  his  own 
particular  field.  But  in  determining  to  teach  others  what  he 
especially  knows,  the  teacher  does  not  thereby  abdicate  his  right 
of  opinion  as  a  man  even  in  the  things  in  which  he  is  not  expert. 
We  do  not  demand  of  the  lawyer  that  he  express  him.self  only  on 
the  law  nor  of  the  moneyed  man  that  he  discourse  only  on  finance. 
We  allow  to  the  clergyman  a  latitude  of  opinion  on  all  subjects, 
save  religion,  wherein  his  fellows  of  the  cloth  may  be  trusted  to 
hold  him  to  a  strict  accountability.  Then  why  should  we  deny 
to  the  teacher  a  similar  freedom  of  speech  and  opinion?  To  the 
utterance  of  the  lawyer  we  habitually  attach  the  weight  of  author- 
ity only  so  far  as  the  law  is  concerned,  to  the  physician  only  when 
he  speaks  as  a  physician.  Even  the  Pope  is,  I  take  it,  infallible  only 
within  the  sphere  wherein  he  is  Pope;  and  in  the  same  degree — 
but  in  no  respect  in  lesser  degree — does  authority  attach  to 
academic  utterance.  In  this  land  of  freedom  of  speech  and 
unaccountability  as  to  any  lawful  action,  it  would  be  intolerable 
to  allow  to  those  who  are  the  most  deeply  learned,  the  most 
thoroughly,  if  specifically  equipped,  anything  less  than  that  full 
liberty  which  we  grant  to  all  other  men.  But  in  this  right  of 
independence  in  thought  and  liberty  of  speech  there  inheres,  in 
the  case  of  the  teacher  also,  a  similar  obligation  to  that  which 
limits  all  freedom:  the  obligation  that  that  freedom  be  exercised 
in  absolute  regard  for  the  rights  of  other  men.  If,  then,  it  shall 
be  the  high  calling  of  any  one  of  you  to  teach,  to  give  to  others 
knowledge  out  of  the  fulness  of  your  own,  do  not  carry  on  your 
further  education  in  your  class-room,  tr3dng  experimental  ideas 
on  those  who  have  as  yet  no  critical  basis  by  which  to  test  the 
efficacy  of  your  thought.  Do  not  seek  repute  by  astonishing, 
untested  theories  which  may  attract  attention  peradventure  as 
much  to  your  precipitancy  as  to  your  ignorance.  There  are 
limitations  to  paradox  and  the  Socratic  method  is  best  left  to 
Socrates.  A  day  of  repute  or  even  a  nine  days'  wonder  is  little 
to  that  solid  reputation  for  scholarship  which  comes  only  in  years 
as  the  ripe  fruit  of  honest,  modest  toil  on  the  basis  of  character 
and  actual  achievement.  The  teacher's,  together  with  the  divine's, 
is  the  most  serious  of  all  human  trusts.    An  idle  word  or  a  careless 
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jibe  may  start  a  trail  away  from  the  tnith  and  foster  that  intol- 
erant attitude  of  mind  which  is  as  hostile  to  true  scholarship  as  it 
is  to  any  true  religion.  It  is  not  among  the  privileges  of  the 
teacher  to  be  banal  or  vulgar.  It  is  a  precarious  pedagogic  experi- 
ment to  attempt  to  teach  correct  doctrine  by  a  glaring  exploitation 
of  its  opposite  deviation.  The  laying  of  unhallowed  hands  on 
things  which  are  holy  makes  little  towards  godliness ;  and  ignorant 
heartiness  in  the  layman  as  little  compensates  for  that  spirit  of 
restraint,  respect  and  veneration  with  which  the  consecrated 
teacher  approaches  the  temples  of  knowledge  no  less  than  the 
altars  even  of  other  men's  worship. 

And  lastly  of  these  three  greatest  among  the  privileges  into 
the  fulness  of  which  the  Provost's  words  usher  you  to-day,  the 
privilege  of  service.  We  hear  a  great  deal  of  service  in  these  days; 
the  word  has  almost  the  currency,  in  our  momentary  educational 
cant,  that  "efficiency"  had  yesterday  or  "research"  the  day 
before,  and  it  is  often  as  narrowly  conceived.  I  have  little 
sjrmpathy  with  the  obligations  of  service  that  take  men  or  women 
away  from  the  obvious  duties  which  lie  near  them  to  new,  inter- 
esting and  distant  fields.  The  charms  of  a  foreign  and  tropical 
climate,  where  things  are  strange  and  novel,  have  begotten  in 
many  a  misguided  and  adventiirous  boy  a  sense  of  his  obligation 
to  convert  the  picturesque  heathen,  when  unpicturesque  heathen- 
dom was  raging  at  his  very  door.  And  there  is  many  a  college 
young  woman  who  has  left  a  mother  and  sisters,  deprived  of  the 
service  which  might  have  sweetened  their  lives,  to  carry  on  some 
admirable  propaganda  wherein  the  convincing  of  others  of  the 
errors  of  their  ways  in  no  wise  helped  her  to  correct  her  own  in 
this  particular.  To  help  the  needy,  to  feed  the  hungry,  to  teach 
the  ignorant  and  make  clean  those  soiled  in  the  ways  of  the  world — 
and  to  do  these  things  not  too  wholl}^  by  the  soulless  methods  of 
organization — all  of  these  things  are  service.  To  heal  the  sick, 
succor  the  distressed,  administer  consolation  to  the  bereaved — 
all  of  these  things,  too,  are  service.  And  all  honor  to  the  true- 
hearted  men  and  women  who  give  of  their  fulness,  their  labor  and 
their  forethought  to  all  these  noble  ends  and  the  innumerable 
others  by  which  American  charity  and  helpfulness  to  our  fellow- 
man  has  become  recognized  and  appreciated  throughout  the 
world.     But,  besides  all  these  things,  there  are  other  services,  the 
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service  of  leadership  in  state,  in  scholarship,  in  industry,  in  art. 
He  is  no  iinselfish  man  who  devotes  himself  to  enlarging  the 
confines  of  science  even  although  commercial  applications  in  the 
way  of  feeding  men,  moving  them  about  and  killing  them  fonn 
no  part  of  his  achievement.  Nor  is  he  less  in  his  service  to  his 
fellows,  who,  after  his  kind,  seeks  to  throw  htiman  thought,  human 
action  or  human  art  into  a  relation  not  hitherto  made  as  clear  and 
thus  add  his  quota  to  the  sum  total  of  truth.  Above  either  of 
these  is  the  creative  artist,  whatever  the  mode  of  his  expression, 
for  his  service,  as  his  who  interprets  to  us  the  spiritual  and  divine, 
is  the  pledge  of  the  hopes,  the  ideals  and  the  aspirations  of  the 
race. 

The  University  needs  your  help  and  your  service,  not  as  an 
obligation  to  be  discharged  like  a  debt,  but  as  a  sentiment  of 
affection,  of  devotion,  of  allegiance,  like  our  loyalty  to  this  great 
country  of  ours,  which  God  preserve  in  honorable  peace.  You 
do  not  leave  the  University  behind  you,  as  an  episode  in  your  life, 
completed  when  you  leave  her  halls.  Every  step  of  yours  forward 
is  a  step  forward  to  her,  every  success  of  yours  is  an  addition  to 
her  repute.  A  university  is  not  an  assemblage  of  charming  and 
adequate  buildings,  desirable  as  a  fitting  habitation  may  be;  nor 
is  a  university  merely  an  aggregation  of  books  and  the  apparatus 
of  learning  with  a  decent  staff  of  innocuous  scholars  to  keep  "the 
plant"  silently  running.  A  university  is  a  great  idea,  ruling 
your  brains,  your  hearts,  and  quickening  your  emotions.  Your 
University  is  a  thing  to  love  and  venerate,  a  thing  to  seek  with  all 
your  might  to  be  worthy  of,  a  thing  to  be  anxious  and  jealous 
about,  an  idea  for  you  to  strive  to  make  better  and  nearer  the 
highest  ideal  that  you  can  conceive.  You  can  serve  the  University 
by  emplo3dng  the  training  that  she  has  given  you  for  her  honor  as 
well  as  for  your  own;  you  can  serve  the  University  by  shimning 
any  act  that  is  imworthy  of  that  training  and  of  her  high  traditions ; 
by  doing  whatever  you  undertake  to  do  as  your  share  of  the  work 
of  the  world  with  all  the  strength  and  manliness  that  is  in  you, 
thus  adding  in  your  effort  another  strong  and  enduring  link  in  the 
ever  growing  chain  that  has  extended  down  from  the  founding  of 
a  colonial  charity  school,  a  himdred  and  sixty-five  years  ago,  to  our 
capable,  powerful,  beneficent  Pennsylvania  of  to-day. 


GRADUATE   SCHOOL 
Higher  Degrees  Conferred 


Credentials  of  Candidates 

The  Faculty  of  the  Graduate  School  held  its  formal  session 
for  the  reception  of  the  credentials  of  candidates  for  the  higher 
degrees  on  Saturday,  June  12,  1915,  in  the  Auditorium  of  Houston 
Hall,  the  Provost  in  the  chair. 

Sixty-four  candidates  for  the  Master's  degree  were  presented 
to  the  Faculty  by  the  Dean,  who,  in  each  case,  read  a  brief  sketch 
of  the  candidate's  life,  certifying  that  all  the  conditions  prescribed 
by  the  statutes  of  the  University  and  the  rules  of  the  Graduate 
School  had  been  fulfilled.     Their  names  follow: 

MASTER   OF  ARTS 

Gordon  Blythe  Anderson,  B.S.,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1913. 
Economics. 

Marguerite  Bonner  Armentrout,  A.B.,  Wilson  College,  1912.  Mathe- 
matics. 

Janet  Baird,  A.B.,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1914.     English. 

Mildred  Baird,  A.B.,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1914.     History. 

Natalie  Adele  Bassett,  A.B.,  Vassar  College,  1914.     Psychology. 

Ralph  Paul  Bieber,  A.B.,  Muhlenberg  College,  1914.     History. 

Mary  Gertrude  Bricker,  A.B.,  Swarthmore  College,  1906.     Latin. 

Arthur  Fridtjof  Christofersen,  A.B.,  Shurtleff  College,  1912.     Sociology. 

Mary  Luise  Constable,  B.S.,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1906.  Mathe- 
matics. 

David  Cleveland  Cook,  Ph.B.,  Mulilenberg  College,  1914.     History. 

William  Day  Crockett,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Hamilton  College,  1890,  1895.     Latin. 

Michail  M.  Dorizas,  A.B.,  Robert  College,  1907.     Economics. 

William  Uber  Dreizler,  A.B.,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1913.     Latin. 

Anna  Elizabeth  Drummond,  A.B.,  University  of  Michigan,  1903.     English. 

Hannibal  Gerald  Duncan,  A.B.,  Wake  Forest  College,  1913.     Sociology. 

Margaret  Beaver  Groff,  A.B.,  Bucknell  University,  1904.     Mathematics, 

Emily  Cecile  Hanna,  A.B.,  Indiana  University,  1914.     EngHsh. 

Amos  Corpman  Henry,  A.B.,  Franklin  and  Marshall  College,  1910.  Sociol- 
ogy. 

Frederick  August  Heuer,  A.B.,  Muhlenberg  College,  1914.     History. 

John  Bunyan  Hill,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Richmond  College,  1909,  1910.     Sociology. 

Rebecca  Edith  Hilles,  A.B.,  Vassar  College,  1914.     Sociology. 
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Lulu  May  Holden,  Ph.B.,  University  of  Chicago,  1905.    English. 

Homer  Cecil  Holland,  Ph.B.,  Dickinson  College,  1913.    Economics. 
Clara  A.  Holtzhausser,  A.B.,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1914.     Latin. 

Horace  Thomas  Houf,  A.B.,  Westminster  College,  1910.     Education,      ^j 

William  Barrington  Jason,  A.B.,  Howard  University,  1913.      Mathematics. 

LuEN  King  Kao,  A.B.,  Nanking  University,  1907;  University  of  Michigan, 
1912.     Transportation  and  Commerce. 

Clarence  Kennedy,  B.S.,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1914.     Fine  Arts. 

Henry  William  Kind,  B.S.,  Temple  University,  1911.    Sociology. 

Leonard  Bayliss  Krueger,  Ph.B.,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1914.     Geog- 
raphy and  Industry. 

TsoNG  Lin  Ku,  A.B.,  University  of  Illinois,    1914.      Transportation  and 
Commerce. 

Caroline  Lauffer,  A.B.,  Allegheny  College,  1912.     English. 

Frank  Alan  Laurie,  Jr.,  B.S.,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1909.     English, 

Marguerite  Lazard,  A.B.,  Smith  College,  1911.     Psychology. 

Lucy  Lewis,  A.B.,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1893.     History. 

Laura  Dorothy  Lister,  A.B.,  Swarthmore  College,  1908.     Romanics. 

Jeremiah  Lockwood,  B.S.,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1914.     Economics 

Olive  May  Long,  A.B.,  Cornell  University,  1908.     Mathematics. 

Cyrena  Van  Syckel  Martin,  A.B.,  Smith  College,  1912.     Sociology. 

William  McClelland,  A.B.,  Harvard  University,  1911.     Sociology. 

Jane  Myer,  A.B.  Elmira  College,  1914.     Sociology. 

Albert  Charles  Norton,  B.S.,  Temple  University,  1909.     Political  Science. 

Luther  Augustine  Park,  A.B.,  Roanoke  College,  1913.     History. 

Frank  Carson  Riley,  A.B.,  Richmond  College,  1913.     Sociology. 

Oscar  Rudolph  Sandstrom,  A.B.,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1914.     Greek. 

Karl  William  Henry  Scholz,  A.B.,   University  of  Pennsylvania,    1911. 
Germanics. 

Mary  Eloise  Schuyler,  A.B.,  Mt.  Holyoke  College,  1899.     History. 

Harold  W.  Shoenberger,  A.B.,  Muhlenberg  College,  1909.     English. 

Charlotte  Shultz,  A.B.,  Wilson  College,  1908.     History. 

Katherine  Ignatius  Smart,  A.B.,  Temple  University,  1912.     Latin. 

Foster  Henry  Starkey,  A.B.,  A.M.;   Bucknell,  1891;   Harvard  University, 
1892;    Bucknell,  1894.     Latin. 

Howard  Morris  Stuckert,  A.B.,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1907.     His- 
tory of  Religions. 

Albert  Edmund  Trombly,  A.B.,  Harvard  University,  1913.     Romanics. 

Arthur  William  Turner,  A.B.,  Gustavus  Adolphus  College,  1911.     Educa- 
tion. 

Ruth  Hart  Tuttle,  A.B.,  Vassar  College,  1913.     Psychology. 

Ruth  Coons  Wallerstein,  A.B.,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1914.     English. 

James  Elwood  Welsh,  A.B.,  Richmond  College,  1912.     Sociology. 

Dorothy  Julia  Wolf,  A.B.,  Vassar  College,  1914.     Psychology. 

Elizabeth  Hodgson  Wood,  A.B,,  Goucher  College,  1906.     Mathematics. 

Martha  Wood,  A.B.,  Elmira  College,  1914.     Sociology. 

Warren  K.  Yerger,  A.B.,  Ursinus  College,  1912.     Education. 

Madge  May  Young,  A.B.,  Goucher  College,  1905.     English. 
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MASTER    OF   SCIENCE 

Leslie   Worthington   Graham,    B.S.,    University   of    Pennsylvania,    1912. 

Zoology. 
John   Franklin   Newman,   A.B.,   A.M.,   Gettysburg   College,    1902,    1908. 

Geology. 

Thirty-one  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
were  then  brought  before  the  Faculty  in  groups  according  to 
subject.  Each  candidate  was  presented  to  the  Faculty  by  a 
member  of  the  Group  Committee  in  charge  of  his  major  subject. 
The  presenter  read  a  sketch  of  his  academic  record  and  an  outline 
of  the  scope  and  content  of  his  thesis.  In  each  case,  after  the 
credentials  had  been  read,  the  Provost  asked  whether  any  member 
of  the  Faculty  desired  to  make  any  inquiry  of  the  candidate  or 
presenter. 

All  the  candidates  then  withdrew  and  the  Faculty  went  into 
executive  session.  A  formal  motion  was  then  made  by  the  Dean 
that  the  Faculty  recommend  to  the  Honorable,  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  the  candidates  who  had  been  presented  for  the  degrees 
of  Master  of  Arts,  Master  of  Science  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy, 
respectively.  In  each  case,  the  Faculty  imanimously  voted 
"aye." 

The  candidates  were  then  recalled  and  the  action  of  the 
Faculty  recommending  them  for  these  degrees  to  the  Trustees 
was  announced  by  the  Provost.  The  Provost  extended  to  them 
the  congratulations  of  the  Faculty  upon  the  completion  of  their 
course  and  delivered  a  short  address  on  the  significance  of  the 
occasion. 

IN  ANTHROPOLOGY: 

Professor  Jastrow,  Presenter. 

ERNEST  WILLIAM  HAWKES  was  born  in  Ashfield,  Massachusetts. 
He  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Letters  from  Dakota  Wesleyan  Univer- 
sity in  1909  and  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  from  this  University  in  1913.  He 
matriculated  in  the  Graduate  School  in  1912  with  his  major  and  one  minor  in 
Anthropology  and  his  second  minor  in  the  History  of  Religions.  During 
1913-14  Mr.  Hawkes  held  a  Fellowship  in  Anthropology  at  Columbia  Univer- 
sity and  the  present  year  he  holds  a  Harrison  Fellowship  in  Anthropology  at 
Pennsylvania.  He  has  thirty-three  imits  recorded  to  his  credit,  sixteen  of 
which  are  for  work  done  at  Columbia  and  Washington  Universities,  and  the 
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Executive  Committee  certifies  that  he  has  fulfilled  the  conditions  prescribed 
for  the  Doctor's  degree. 

In  addition  to  his  University  work,  Mr.  Hawkes  has  done  field  work  in 
Alaska  and  Labrador, 

The  subject  of  his  thesis  is:  "Skeletal  Measurements  and  Observa- 
tions ON  THE  Point  Barrow  Eskimo,  with  Comparisons  with  Other 
Eskimo  Groups," 

The  Eskimo  present  the  unique  spectacle  of  a  people  extending  for  five 
thousand  miles  across  the  entire  northern  border  of  a  continent,  living  under 
the  same  climatic  conditions,  and  practically  homogeneous  throughout  in 
customs  and  speech.  Consequently  they  offer  a  problem  in  Anthropology 
which  is  not  only  sectional  but  general,  and  any  light  which  may  be  thrown 
upon  their  development,  particularly  the  physical  side,  is  of  interest  in  connec- 
tion with  the  broad  problem  of  the  relation  of  man  to  his  environment. 

This  investigation  has  concerned  itself  chiefly  with  an  intensive  study  of 
skeletal  material  in  the  Wistar  Institute  from  a  hitherto  little-studied  branch 
of  this  people,  the  Alaskan  Eskimo,  and  the  results  have  been  compared  with 
studies  of  other  Eskimo  tribes,  and  conclusions  formed  as  to  the  sectional  and 
racial  variations  of  the  Eskimo. 

It  was  found  that  the  Eskimo  are  fairly  homogeneous  as  to  physical  type, 
with  the  greatest  variation  in  the  west,  where  improved  food  and  housing 
conditions  and  possibly  intermixture  with  Indian  or  Siberian  tribes  has  led 
to  an  increase  in  stature  and  a  diminution  of  certain  racial  characteristics. 
Perhaps  the  most  interesting  discovery  was  that  there  is  a  considerable 
difference  in  the  measurements  of  the  sexes,  a  fact  which  has  previously  been 
overlooked.  The  characteristics  which  have  been  recognized  as  Eskimo  appear 
to  be  much  more  exaggerated  in  the  male  than  in  the  female.  The  extremely 
long  head  of  the  adult  Eskimo  was  found  to  be  acquired  in  growth  and  not  an 
inherited  trait.  The  skeletal  material  exhibited  certain  very  primitive 
characteristics,  as  extra  cusps  on  the  molars  and  perforation  of  the  elbow.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  cranial  capacity  is  very  high.  The  most  interesting 
anomaly  was  the  occurrence  of  an  extra  vertebra  and  a  thirteenth  rib  in  the 
skeletons. 


IN  LATIN: 

Professor  Rolfe,  Presenter. 

ETHEL  HAMPSON  BREWSTER  was  born  in  Chester,  Pennsylvania. 
She  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  from  Swarthmore  College  in  1907 
and  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  from  this  University  in  1911.  She  entered 
the  Graduate  School  in  1908,  selecting  Latin  as  her  major  and  Roman  Arch- 
aeology and  Latin  Christian  Literature  as  her  minors.  During  1912-13  and 
the  First  Term  of  1913-14,  Miss  Brewster  held  a  Bennett  Fellowship  in 
Classics.     She  has  twenty-five  units  recorded  to  her  credit. 

Aside  from  her  record  as  a  student.  Miss  Brewster  has  been  an  Instructor 
in  Latin  at  Vassar  College  since  February,  1914. 
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The  subject  of  her  thesis  is:  "Roman  Craftsmen  and  Tradesmen  in 
THE  Satiric  Writers  of  the  Early  Empire." 

This  thesis  is  based  upon  a  careful  study  of  all  the  passages  in  Horace, 
Persius,  Petronius,  Juvenal  and  Martial  which  pertain  to  Roman  craftsmen 
and  tradesmen.  An  account  is  given  of  sixteen  groups  of  the  industrial  popu- 
lation as  they  are  depicted  by  the  satirists,  and  an  attempt  is  made  to  deter- 
mine the  social  status  of  each  class.  The  final  chapter  contains  a  general 
summary  of  the  results  of  the  investigation ;  the  conclusion  is  drawn  that  the 
first  and  second  centuries  of  our  era  saw  a  revival  of  industrial  life  in  the  Roman 
world,  and  that  the  industrial  population  was  composed  of  many  freemen  and 
was  for  the  most  part  a  self-respecting  and  respected  class,  interested  in 
public  affairs,  and  not  barred  from  opportunities  for  social,  political,  and 
financial  advancement. 

Professor  Rolfe,  Presenter. 

RODGER  F.  GEPHART  was  born  in  Niles,  Michigan.  He  received 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  from  Swarthmore  College  in  1910  and  the  degree 
of  Master  of  Arts  from  this  University  in  1913.  During  1910-11  Mr.  Gephart 
was  a  student  at  the  University  of  Berlin.  He  entered  the  Graduate  School 
in  1912  as  the  holder  of  a  Harrison  Scholarship  in  Classics  and  held  a  Harrison 
Fellowship  in  the  same  subject  from  1913  to  1915.  His  major  is  Latin  and 
his  minors  are  Latin  and  Sanskrit.  He  has  thirty- three  units  recorded  to  his 
credit. 

The  subject  of  his  thesis  is:  " C.  Suetonii  Tranquilli  Vita  Domitiani." 

This  thesis  includes  the  text  of  Suetonius's  "Life  of  Domitian,"  the  parallel 

passages  from  Greek  and  Latin  authors  quoted  in  full,  a  detailed  commentary 

on  the  subject  matter  with  references  to  original  and  secondary  sources,  text 

criticism,  and  a  word  concordance. 

Professor  McDaniel,  Presenter. 

Helen  Price  was  born  in  Swarthmore,  Pennsylvania.  She  received  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  from  Swarthmore  College  in  1907.  She  enrolled 
in  the  Graduate  School  in  1910  with  Latin  as  her  major  and  Latin  and  Greek 
as  her  minors.  During  1913-14  Miss  Price  held  the  John  Lockwood  Memorial 
Fellowship  for  Graduate  Study  from  Swarthmore  College  and  the  present 
year  holds  the  Martha  E.  Tyson  Fellowship  from  the  Somerville  Literary 
Society  of  Swarthmore  College.    There  are  thirty  imits  recorded  to  her  credit. 

In  addition  to  her  record  as  a  student,  Miss  Price  was  an  Assistant 
Instructor  in  Latin  at  Friends'  Central  School  from  1908  to  1912. 

The  subject  of  her  thesis  is:  "  C.  Suetonii  Tranquilli  Vita  Divi  Titi." 

This  thesis  includes  the  parallel  passages  to  Suetonius's  "Life  of  Titus" 
from  Greek  and  Latin  authors  with  text  criticism  and  comments  on  matters 
of  historical  and  linguistic  interest.  Excursuses  have  been  added  on  The 
Triumph  and  on  Facts  in  regard  to  Titus  not  mentioned  by  Suetonius  in  the 
Vita  Divi  Titi. 
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Professor  McDaniel,  Presenter. 

HARRIET  MARGRETTA  THOMPSON  SKERRETT  was  born  in 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania.  She  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts 
from  Cornell  University  in  1908  and  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  from  this 
University  in  1913.  She  entered  the  Graduate  School  in  1912  as  University 
Scholar  in  Latin.  From  1913  to  1915  Miss  Skerrett  has  held  a  Moore  Fellow- 
ship in  Latin.  Her  major  is  Latin  and  her  minors  are  Greek  Archaeology  and 
Roman  History.  She  has  thirty-four  units  recorded  to  her  credit,  five  of 
which  are  for  work  done  at  Cornell  University. 

The  subject  of  her  thesis  is:  "C.  Suetonii  Tranquilli  Vita  Divi 
Vespasiani." 

This  dissertation  includes  the  text  of  Suetonius's  "Life  of  Vespasian," 
the  parallel  passages  from  Greek  and  Latin  authors  quoted  in  full,  an  epexe- 
getical  commentary  on  the  subject  matter  with  references  to  original  and  sec- 
ondary sources,  text  criticism  and  a  word  concordance. 

The  Executive  Committee  certifies  that  these  four  candidates  have 
fulfilled  the  requirements  prescribed  for  the  Doctor's  degree. 


IN  ENGLISH: 

Professor  Schelling,  Presenter. 

ALBERT  CROLL  BAUGH  was  bom  in  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania, 
He  received  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Master  of  Arts  from  this 
University  in  1912  and  1914,  respectively.  He  entered  the  Graduate  School 
in  1912,  selecting  English  Literature  as  his  major  and  English  Philology  and 
Romanics  as  his  minors.     He  has  twenty-five  imits  recorded  to  his  credit. 

Apart  from  his  record  as  a  student,  Mr.  Baugh  has  been  an  Assistant  in 
English  at  this  University  since  1913. 

The  subject  of  his  thesis  is:  "William  Haughton's  Englishmen  for 
My  Money,  1598." 

The  present  thesis  consists  of  a  critical  edition  of  William  Haughton's 
Englishmen  for  My  Money,  1598,  based  on  the  three  quartos  of  the  play  that 
exist, — 1616,  1626  and  1631.  In  the  preparation  of  the  present  text  two  copies 
of  each  quarto  have  been  collated.  The  critical  apparatus  consists  of  a 
complete  record  of  the  several  thousand  variants  and  of  explanatory  notes. 
The  edition  is  preceded  by  an  investigation  of  the  life  and  writings  of  Haugh- 
ton.  The  importance  of  Englishmen  for  My  Money  as  the  first  play  of  the 
usurer  type  and  the  first  comedy  of  London  life  is  established  and  the  twenty- 
one  other  plays  with  which  Haughton's  name  is  connected  are  discussed  at 
length.  Evidence  is  advanced  to  disprove  conclusively  his  authorship  of 
Yarrington's  Two  Lamentable  Tragedies  and  to  make  very  improbable  his 
connection  with  Lust's  Dominion  and  Grim  the  Collier  of  Croydop.  As  a 
dramatist  Haughton  is  placed  as  a  member  of  the  class  of  needy  playwrights 
working  between  1597  and  1602  for  the  more  popular  theatres  under  the 
direction  of  Philip  Henslowe. 
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Professor  Schelling,  Presenter. 

WILLIAM  SEDDINGER  DYE,  Jr.,  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Pennsyl- 
vania. He  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  from  this  University  in 
1905  and  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  from  Pennsylvania  State  College  in 
1908.  He  enrolled  in  the  Graduate  School  in  1905,  electing  English  Literature 
as  his  major  and  English  Philology  and  History  as  his  minors.  From  1912 
to  1914  Mr.  Dye  held  a  Harrison  Fellowship  in  English.  He  has  twenty- 
seven  units  recorded  to  his  credit. 

Aside  from  his  record  as  a  student,  Mr.  Dye  has  been  Assistant  Professor 
of  English  at  Pennsylvania  State  College. 

The  subject  of  his  thesis  is:  "A  Study  of  Melodrama  in  England 
Between  1800  and  1840." 

This  thesis  is  concerned  with  a  study  of  melodrama  in  England  between 
1800  and  1840.  As  this  word  is  employed  with  much  looseness  to  designate 
a  variety  of  plays  more  or  less  musical  and  more  or  less  tragic,  its  origin  and 
introduction  into  English  are  first  considered.  The  criterion  determining 
the  species  is  then  examined  in  detail  and  found  to  exist  independently — 
nearly  every  one  of  them — in  earlier  dramatic  forms.  Finally  the  body  of 
plays  properly  to  be  denominated  "melodramas"  is  considered  historically 
in  order  of  their  presentation  on  the  stage  between  the  dates  indicated  in  the 
title.  In  this  investigation  it  appears  that  the  word  "melodrama"  entered 
the  English  language  when  Thomas  Holcroft,  in  1802,  gave  this  designation 
to  his  drama  of  French  borrowing,  entitled  "A  Tale  of  Mystery."  Since  then 
scores  of  examples  of  the  species  have  appeared  in  England  and  in  America. 
The  elements  of  which  this  form  of  drama  is  constructed  had  existed  in  England 
since  the  foundation  of  the  drama,  and  even  before  Holcroft's  play,  the  com- 
bination of  those  elements  which  has  since  been  denominated  melodrama  had 
already  appeared.  Since  Holcroft's  time,  although  the  musical  element  has 
almost  disappeared,  other  essential  elements  have  persisted.  New  sources 
of  material  for  melodrama  were  opened  from  time  to  time  and  various  combina- 
tions of  the  elemental  parts  were  made,  but,  through  it  all,  melodrama  was, 
for  the  most  part,  a  serious  drama  of  situation,  in  which  the  emphasis  was 
placed  on  possibility  rather  than  probability,  and  in  which  exaggeration  in 
action  and  speech  were  the  characteristic  components.  The  study  ends  with 
the  year  1840,  because  bj'-  that  time  the  species  had  reached  its  culmination, 
to  be  succeeded  by  a  mere  imitation  of  the  part  or  by  a  diffusion  of  the  elements 
of  melodrama  into  other  productions  of  newer  type. 

Professor  Schelling,  Presenter. 

CHARLOTTE  MOORE  was  bom  in  Fleming  County,  Kentucky.  She 
received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy  from  Cornell  University  in  1899 
and  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  from  Columbia  University  in  1911.  Miss 
Moore  was  a  special  student  at  Edinburgh  University,  Scotland,  during 
1897-98.  She  enrolled  in  the  Graduate  School  in  1911  as  University  Scholar 
in  English,  selecting  English  Literature  as  her  major  and  English  Philology 
and  Latin  as  her  minors.  There  are  thirty  units  recorded  to  her  credit,  ten 
of  which  are  for  work  done  at  Columbia  University. 
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The  subject  of  her  thesis  is:  "A  Study  of  Thomas  Nabbes." 
This  thesis  includes  a  critical  edition  of  the  text  of  Thomas  Nabbes' 
classical  tragedy  "Hannibal  and  Scipio,"  in  which  the  quarto  text,  No.  1637, 
is  followed  with  consultation  of  the  subsequent  edition  of  A.  H.  BuUen, 
together  with  a  study  of  Thomas  Nabbes  as  an  author  and  a  man.  The  work 
comprises  six  chapters.  The  first  contains  biographical  data  drawn  from 
Nabbes'  University  record,  and  from  his  poems  as  well  as  from  the  dedications 
of  his  dramatic  work.  The  second  chapter  discusses  the  critics  of  Nabbes. 
The  third  reviews  generally  his  dramatic  work,  dividing  it  according  to  its 
three  types :  Comedies  of  Manners,  masques  and  tragedies.  The  fourth  and 
the  fifth  chapters  treat  of  the  sources  of  Nabbes'  tragedy  of  "Hannibal  and 
Scipio."  The  discussion  includes  not  only  the  original  historical  and  mythical 
material  on  the  Second  Punic  War,  on  which  the  play  is  ultimately  based,  but 
also  a  late  sixteenth  century  play  in  Latin  verse,  treating  the  fortunes  of 
Hannibal.  This  fragment  of  a  play  is  the  property  of  the  Bodleian  Library, 
having  come  into  its  possession  with  the  manuscripts  of  Malone,  in  1821. 
The  thesis  demonstrates  that  the  play  is  the  probable  basis  of  the  tragedy, 
"Hannibal  and  Scipio,"  a  matter  largely  deducible  from  the  common  ground 
which  the  two  share  in  the  "Punica"  of  Silius  ItaJ[icus.  The  sixth  and  last 
chapter  of  the  thesis  treats  the  foreign  plays  on  t!he  subject  of  the  Second 
Punic  War,  especially  those  having  sources  in  common  with  the  "Hannibal 
and  Scipio"  of  Nabbes. 

The  Executive   Committee  certifies  that  these  three  candidates  have 
fulfilled  the  requirements  prescribed  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 


IN   GERMANICS: 

Professor  Shumway,  Presenter. 

ALICE  POTTER  ERVIN  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania.  She 
received  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Science  and  Master  of  Arts  from  this 
University  in  1912  and  1913,  respectively.  She  matriculated  in  the  Graduate 
School  in  1912  and  during  the  present  year  holds  a  Special  Moore  Fellowship 
in  Germanics,  and  elected  German  Philology  as  her  major  and  German  Litera- 
ture and  Philosophy  as  her  minors.  She  has  thirty-four  and  one-half  units 
recorded  to  her  credit,  seven  of  which  are  for  work  done  at  the  University  of 
Munich,  Germany,  during  1913-14. 

The  subject  of  her  thesis  is:  "The  Strong  Verb  in  Jakob  Ayrer." 
The  dissertation  consists  of  three  parts.  Part  I  discusses  Ayrer's  linguistic 
relation  to  the  literary  standard  of  his  time.  Following  the  Reformation 
period,  varying  speech  norms  strove  for  the  ascendancy.  The  culmination 
was  reached,  when  the  Upper  German  dialects,  which  had  been  the  medium 
of  the  whole  Middle  High  German  literature,  were  superseded  by  the  midland 
tongue  of  Luther.  The  thesis  directs  particular  attention  to  the  comparison 
of  Ayrer's  philological  forms  with  those  of  his  immediate  Numberg  predecessor, 
Hans  Sachs,  who  may  be  regarded  as  the  Bavarian  classic  1525-75,  and  from 
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whom  Ayrcr  somewhat  deviates,  in  the  direction  of  accepted  modern  usage. 
The  pccuHarities  of  his  vowels  and  consonants  are  considered,  together  with 
a  general  survey  of  his  inflections,  contractions,  and  so  forth. 

Part  II  is  composed  of  the  strong  verbs  listed  in  their  respective  ablaut 
classes,  with  remarks  upon  unusual  forms. 

Part  III  is  a  similar  treatment  of  the  irregular  verbs  and  a  few  of  the 
more  interesting  weak  verbs. 

Professor  Shumway,  Presenter. 

CARL  EUGENE  MARQUARDT  was  born  in  Higginsville,  Missouri. 
He  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  from  the  University  of  Michigan 
in  1909  and  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  from  Pennsylvania  State  College  in 
1912.  He  entered  the  Graduate  School  in  1913,  selecting  German  Literature 
as  his  major  and  German  Philology  and  Romanics  as  his  minors.  He  has 
thirty-one  units  recorded  to  his  credit,  ten  of  which  are  for  work  done  at  State 
College  and  the  University  of  Michigan. 

Apart  from  his  record  as  a  student,  Mr.  Marquardt  has  been  an  Assistant 
in  German  at  this  University  since  1913. 

The  subject  of  his  thesis  is:  "The  German  Drama  on  the  New  York 
Stage,  1840-72." 

This  thesis  gives  the  history  of  the  different  attempts  to  found  a  German 
theater  in  New  York  from  1840-54.  From  1854  to  1872,  it  treats  fully  of 
"New-Yorker  Stadt- Theater."  During  the  entire  period  from  1840-72  it 
gives  a  complete  repertoire  of  the  leading  German  theaters  in  so  far  as  records 
can  be  found  for  the  same.  It  also  gives  a  composite  repertoire  of  the  plays 
given  at  the  minor  theaters  and  concert  halls.  The  important  casts  and  the 
leading  German  actors  and  actresses  appearing  on  the  New  York  stage  are 
discussed.  The  German  opera  in  so  far  as  it  was  connected  with  the  regular 
German  theater,  is  treated,  and  also  as  an  independent  enterprise  it  is  discussed, 
though  not  so  fully.  Statistical  summaries  concerning  the  kind  of  plays  given, 
the  dramatists  represented,  the  plays  most  frequently  given,  are  given  for  the 
leading  theaters  at  the  close  of  each  season  and  are  to  be  found  in  the  appendix. 
Statistical  summaries  for  the  opera  and  minor  theaters  are  also  given. 

Professor  Shumway,  Presenter. 

ERNST  CHRISTIAN  PAUL  METZENTHIN  was  born  in  Germany. 
He  graduated  from  the  Kaiserin  Augusta  Gymnasium,  Berlin,  Germany,  in 
1885.  He  was  a  student  at  the  Universities  of  Leipzig  and  Berlin  from  1885 
to  1888,  from  which  he  received  the  degrees  of  Cand.  Theologiae  and  Cand. 
Ministerii,  respectively.  In  1913  Mr.  Metzenthin  received  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts  from  Pennsylvania  State  College.  He  enrolled  in  the  Graduate 
School  in  1910  with  German  Literature  as  his  major  and  German  Philology 
and  Education  as  his  minors.  He  has  forty  units  recorded  to  his  credit, 
nineteen  and  one  half  of  which  are  for  work  done  at  the  Universities  of  Leipzig 
and  Berlin  and  Pennsylvania  State  College. 
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In  addition  to  his  record  as  a  student,  Mr.  Metzenthin  has  been  an 
Assistant  in  German  at  this  University  during  the  present  year. 

The  subject  of  his  thesis  is:  "Die  Heimat  der  Adressaten  des 
Heliand." 

"Die  Heimat  der  Adressaten  des  Heliand,"  that  is  to  say,  "The  Home 
of  the  Addresses  of  the  'Hehand,'  "  is  one  of  the  many  perplexing  problems 
which  makes  this  biblical  epic  of  eleven  hundred  years  ago  so  exceedingly 
interesting  as  well  as  difficult  to  interpret.  No  wonder  that  this  epic  has 
inspired  again  and  again  theologians  and  philologists  to  new  efforts  to  uncover 
at  least  the  mystery  surrounding  the  personality  of  the  poet,  who,  however, 
remained  the  "veiled  image  of  Sais." 

The  writer,  who  as  a  German  theologian  and  student  of  the  history  of 
religion  was  naturally  strongly  impressed  by  a  work  of  such  importance  for 
the  history  of  the  Christian  church  in  Germany,  presents  this  treatise  as  the 
first  of  a  series  on  the  various  problems  connected  with  this  poem  and  its 
author,  confining  himself  here  to  the  small,  but  fundamental  question:  For 
whom  did  the  tmlcnown  poet  create  his  work?  Which  tribe  of  the  Teutonic 
race  did  he  want  to  win  for  Jesus  Christ,  whom  he  himself  had  accepted  as 
his  savior,  whom  he  regarded  as  the  heavenly  king  of  mankind,  and  whom  he 
pictures  in  his  "Heliand"  as  a  national  prince  and  ruler  of  the  Germans? 

In  three  chapters,  this  thesis  endeavors  to  prove  that  the  poet  wrote  his 
epic  for  the  northern  Saxon  tribes,  probably  including  the  Danish  people. 
The  first  chapter  examines  the  so-called  "Praefatio"  and  rejects  the  reliability 
of  its  statements  in  regard  to  the  contents  and  the  addresses  of  the  poem. 
The  second  chapter  examines  the  poem  itself  and  shows  the  social,  topograph- 
ical and  geographical  background  of  its  descriptions,  as  pointing  towards 
northeast  Saxony  (Hamburg,  Ditmarschen  and  Schleswig).  In  the  last 
chapter  the  four  extant  manuscripts  of  the  "Heliand"  are  compared  and  the 
attempt  is  made  to  prove  that  all  of  them  point  with  more  or  less  certainty 
in  the  same  direction,  namely,  to  the  far  Northeast  of  the  German  Empire 
under  Louis  the  Pious. 

Professor  Shumway,  Presenter. 

ALFRED  HENRY  NOLLE  was  born  in  St.  Charles,  Missouri.  He 
received  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Bachelor  of  Science  from  the 
University  of  Missouri  in  1911  and  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  from  the 
University  of  the  South  in  1912.  He  matriculated  in  the  Graduate  School 
in  1912  and  the  following  year  he  was  the  holder  of  the  Joseph  G.  Rosengarten 
Traveling  Scholarship  in  Germanics.  During  the  present  year  he  holds  a 
Harrison  Fellowship  in  Germanics.  His  major  subject  is  German  Literature 
and  his  minors  are  German  Philology  and  English  Philology.  He  has  twenty- 
eight  tmits  recorded  to  his  credit. 

In  addition  to  his  record  as  a  student,  Mr.  Nolle  was  an  Assistant  in 
German  at  Pennsylvania  from  1912  to  1914. 

The  subject  of  his  thesis  is:  "The  German  Drama  on  the  St.  Louis 
Stage." 
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The  first  German  theater  in  St.  Louis  was  estabhshed  in  1 842  with  the  aid 
of  amateurs  by  Rudolph  Riese,  an  actor  from  BerHn.  It  was  short  Hved.  The 
first  permanent  professional  stage  was  established  in  1859  by  Heinrich  Born- 
stein.  Unhappy  political  and  attending  economic  conditions  terminated  it  in 
1861.  Attempts  to  establish  a  German  theater  on  a  professional  basis  during 
the  period  1842-59  had  proved  ineffectual.  German  theatricals  during  the 
greater  part  of  this  period  rested  in  the  hands  of  amateur  or  semi-professional 
organizations  which  usually  included  one  or  several  professional  actors.  In 
1862  Alexander  Pfeiffer,  formerly  of  Bomstein's  ensemble,  resumed  perform- 
ances. St.  Louis  has  since  during  no  season  been  without  a  permanent 
professional  German  stage.  German  performances  continue  to  be  given  by  a 
resident  stock  company  once  weekly  on  Sunday  evenings  from  October  till 
May  in  Victoria  Theater.  This  theater,  costing  about  $  1 50,000,  was  completed 
in  1913  by  the  Theaterbau-Gesellschaft,  representing  between  500  and  600 
stockholders. 

The  German  stage,  though  continued  with  but  slight  interruption  since 
1842,  has  had  a  varying  fortune.  This  thesis  seeks  to  determine  the  causes 
for  its  varied  existence.  An  appendix  to  the  narrative  portion  of  the  thesis 
contains  the  repertories  for  the  several  stages. 

Professor  Shumway,  Presenter. 

CLEMENT  VOLLMER  was  born  in  Brooklyn,  New  York.  He  received 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  from  Heidelberg  University  in  1909  and  was  a 
student  at  the  Central  Theological  Seminary,  Ohio,  from  1909  to  1912.  He 
enrolled  in  the  Graduate  School  in  1912  and  from  1913  to  1915  he  has  held  a 
Harrison  Fellowship  in  Germanics.  His  major  is  German  Literature  and  his 
minors  are  German  Philology  and  Philosophy.  He  has  thirty-two  units 
recorded  to  his  credit. 

Aside  from  his  record  as  a  student,  Mr.  Vollmer  was  an  Assistant  in 
German  at  this  University  during  1912-13. 

The  subject  of  his  thesis  is:  "The  American  Novel  in  Germany, 
1871-1913." 

The  year  1871  witnessed  a  general  awakening  throughout  Germany  in 
all  matters  of  international  importance.  William  Dean  Ho  wells  and  Henry 
James,  Jr.,  in  America,  were  just  inaugurating  the  epoch  of  the  new  realistic 
novel  and  both  German  critics  and  reading  public  immediately  took  cognizance 
of  the  fact.  Before  1870,  Cooper,  Poe  and  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  were  the 
only  well-known  novelists  in  Germany.  Since  the  founding  of  the  German 
Empire,  the  names  of  many  new  American  novelists  soon  became  household 
words.  Bret  Harte  achieved  a  tremendous  success,  no  less  than  forty  different 
volumes  of  his  stories  being  published  one  hundred  and  fifteen  times  during 
these  years..  Mark  Twain  has  probably  been  as  universally  well-known  and 
appreciated  by  Germans  as  he  is  in  America,  and  certainly  far  more  than  he 
has  ever  been  in  England  or  France.  The  German  translations  of  such  men 
as  Bret  Harte  and  Mark  Twain  have  been  so  appreciative  of  the  peculiar 
charm  of  their  genuine  American  humor  that  the  German,  who  cannot  read 
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the  original,  loses  little.  Besides  these  two  authors,  the  most  frequently- 
read  American  novels  are:  Bellamy's  "Looking  Backward,"  Burnett's  "Little 
Lord  Fauntleroy,"  Habberton's  "Helen's  Babies,"  Sinclair's  "Jungle," 
WaUace's  "Ben  Hur." 

Between  1871  and  1913,  nine  hundred  and  ninety-seven  works  by  eighty- 
seven  American  novelists  have  been  published  in  Germany. 

The  Executive  Committee  certifies  that  these  five  candidates  have  fulfilled 
the  conditions  prescribed  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 


IN   HISTORY: 

Professor  Cheyney,  Presenter. 

VERNER  WINSLOW  CRANE  was  born  in  Tecumseh,  Michigan.  He 
received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  from  the  University  of  Michigan  in 
1911  and  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  from  Harvard  University  in  1912.  He 
entered  the  Graduate  School  in  1912  as  the  holder  of  a  Harrison  Fellowship  in 
History,  to  which  Fellowship  he  was  reappointed  the  following  year.  His 
major  is  American  History  and  his  minors  are  European  History  and  English 
Literature.  He  has  thirty-one  and  one-half  units  recorded  to  his  credit,  ten 
and  one-half  of  which  are  for  work  done  at  Harvard  University. 

In  addition  to  his  record  as  a  student,  Mr.  Crane  has  been  an  Assistant 
in  History  at  this  University  during  the  present  year. 

The  subject  of  his  thesis  is:  "The  Indian  Frontier  of  South  Carolina, 
1670-1715." 

This  is  a  study  in  the  westward  expansion  of  an  English  colony  by  means 
of  trade.  Until  the  planting  of  Georgia,  South  Carolina  constituted  the  sole 
southern  frontier  of  the  English  colonies  in  America,  against  the  Spanish, 
French  and  important  nations  of  Indians.  The  key  to  the  control  of  the 
southwest  was  the  Indian  trade.  For  many  years  the  products  of  this  trade 
(deerskins  and  Indian  slaves)  made  the  chief  exports  of  the  colony.  By  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  Charles  Town  traders  had  supplanted  the 
Spanish  outside  the  Floridian  peninsula.  Before  the  French  settled  Louisiana, 
Carolinians  had  penetrated  the  wilderness  to  the  Mississippi.  Until  1715, 
despite  the  superior  position  and  diplomacy  of  the  French  and  the  Spanish, 
the  English  were  in  the  main  successful  in  trade  rivalry  and  in  partisan  warfare. 
"They  affect  them  most,"  said  a  Carolina  Indian  agent,  "who  sell  best  cheap." 
At  its  widest  extent  the  South  Carolina  Indian  system  included  all  the  impor- 
tant tribes  east  of  the  Mississippi  and  south  of  the  Tennessee.  But  abuses 
grew  up  in  the  trade;  regulation  was  delayed  by  colonial  politics;  and  in  1715 
the  exasperated  Indians  combined  to  sweep  away  practically  the  whole 
structure  of  trade  and  alliances.  When  it  was  rebuilt  the  French  were  secure 
in  the  possession  of  strategic  positions. 

Professor  Lingelbach,  Presenter. 

PETER  HOEKSTRA  was  born  in  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan.  He 
received  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Master  of  Arts  from  the  Univer- 
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sity  of  Michigan  in  1910  and  1911,  respectively.  He  enrolled  in  the  Graduate 
School  in  1911  as  Harrison  Scholar  in  History.  During  the  present  year  he 
holds  a  Harrison  Fellowship  in  History.  His  major  is  American  History  and 
his  minors  are  European  History  and  Political  Science.  There  are  thirty- 
five  units  recorded  to  his  credit,  ten  of  which  are  for  work  done  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan. 

Aside  from  his  scholastic  record,  Mr,  Hoekstra  was  Assistant  in  History 
at  this  University  during  1913-14. 

The  subject  of  his  thesis  is:  "Relations  Between  the  United  States 
AND  Holland,  1803-07." 

This  thesis  traces  the  relations  between  the  United  States  and  Holland 
from  1803  to  the  end  of  1807.  During  this  period  diplomatic  relations  were 
suspended,  and  the  only  important  line  of  connection  was  that  arising  out  of 
the  commercial  intercourse  between  the  two  countries.  These  five  years 
offered  unusual  opportunities  to  the  American  traders  because  of  the  war 
between  France  and  England.  In  this  war  Holland  was  an  ally  of  France  and 
was  compelled  to  close  her  ports  to  English  goods  and  manufactures.  It  is 
the  principal  aim  of  this  study  to  show  that  the  exclusion  system  steadily 
increased  the  volume  of  American  trade  with  Holland,  and  that  the  Dutch 
nation  came  to  depend  very  largely  upon  the  American  carrier  for  obtaining 
products  from  abroad. 

The  material  is  based  on  manuscript  sources  in  the  royal  archives  at  the 
Hague,  and  in  the  State  Department  at  Washington.  In  addition  to  this, 
a  limited  number  of  printed  sources  have  been  used. 

Professor  Lingelbach,  Presenter. 

FREDERICK  LOUIS  NUSSBAUM  was  born  in  Apple  Creek,  Ohio. 
He  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  from  Cornell  University  in  1906. 
In  1913  he  enrolled  in  the  Graduate  School  and  the  present  year  he  holds  a 
Harrison  Fellowship  in  History.  His  major  subject  is  Modem  European 
History  and  his  minors  are  American  History  and  English  History.  He  has 
thirty- three  and  one-half  units  recorded  to  his  credit,  twenty  and  one-half 
of  which  are  for  work  done  at  Cornell  University. 

In  addition  to  his  record  as  a  student,  Mr.  Nussbaum  was  Assistant  in 
History  at  this  University  during   1913-14. 

The  subject  of  his  thesis  is:  "A  Study  in  the  Commercial  Policy  of 
THE  French  Revolution." 

This  thesis  is  an  essay  in  the  field  of  the  commercial  policy  of  France 
during  the  Revolution.  The  subject  is  approached  by  a  study  of  the  career 
of  Ducher,  a  hitherto  unexploited  figure  of  the  period,  who  after  several  years 
as  consul  in  the  United  States  under  the  Ancien  Regime,  returned  to  France 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  to  wage  in  the  columns  of  the  Moniteur 
and  before  committees  of  the  revolutionary  assemblies,  a  campaign  for  the 
adoption  of  a  navigation  act  like  that  of  England.  The  campaign  was  ulti- 
mately successful  and  residted  in  the  passage  of  the  act  of  September  21, 
1793.     The  long  struggle  with  England  prevented  the  application  of  the  act 
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until  the  Restoration,  but  it  then  became  a  fundamental  feature  of  French 
policy. 

The  first  chapter  of  the  thesis  takes  up  the  consular  career  of  Ducher 
and  shows  the  influence  of  his  American  experience  on  his  ideas.  The  second 
chapter  deals  with  his  relations  with  the  Constituent  Assembly  and  the 
development  of  his  ideas  by  that  body,  as  well  as  with  his  connection  with  the 
Moniteur.  The  third  and  fourth  chapters  trace  the  development  of  his 
proposal  in  the  Convention  down  to  the  act  of  September  21,  1793. 

The  work  is  based  on  researches  in  the  National  Archives  of  France  and 
the  archives  of  the  French  Department  of  Foreign  Affairs,  the  pamphlet 
collections  of  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale,  the  British  Museum  and  the  Histori- 
cal Society  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Ducher's  own  numerous  articles  in  the 
Moniteur  and  his  pamphlets. 

Professor  Cheyney,  Presenter. 

JACOB  TANGER  was  born  in  Strasburg,  Pennsylvania.  He  received 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy  from  Franklin  and  Marshall  College 
in  1909  and  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  from  this  University  in  1912.  He 
entered  the  Graduate  School  in  1910,  selecting  American  History  as  his  major 
and  English  History  and  Political  Science  as  his  minors.  He  has  twenty-nine 
units  recorded  to  his  credit,  one  of  which  is  for  work  done  at  Columbia  Univer- 
sity. 

Aside  from  his  record  as  a  student,  Mr.  Tanger  has  been  an  Instructor  in 
Political  Science  at  Pennsylvania  since  1910. 

The  subject  of  his  thesis  is:  "Proposed  Amendments  to  the  Constitu- 
tion OF  the  United  States  During  the  First  Twenty-four  Years  of 
the  Second  Century  of  Its  History,  1889-1913." 

This  thesis  is  the  result  of  an  investigation  of  the  proposals  for  amending 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  presented  in  Congress  during  the  twenty- 
four  years  from  March  4,  1889,  to  March  4,  1913. 

These  proposed  amendments  may  serve  as  an  index  to  and  a  reflection 
of  many  of  the  contemporary  constitutional,  political  and  social  movements. 

Many  of  these  show  a  continuation  of  the  movement  toward  democratiza- 
tion of  the  form  of  the  government  in  the  frequent  proposals  for  the  direct 
election  of  Senators  and  President,  the  election  of  judges  and  the  extension 
of  suffrage  to  women,  while  a  new  phase  of  the  same  movement  appears  in  the 
proposals  for  the  initiative,  referendum,  and  recaU. 

The  tendency  toward  an  extension  of  the  power  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  observed  in  the  renewal  of  proposed  amendments  providing  for  the 
regulation  of  marriage  and  divorce,  the  prohibition  of  polygamy,  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  liquor  traffic  and  for  the  protection  of  labor,  while  proposals  for 
the  income  tax,  and  the  regulation  of  trusts  represent  demands  for  further 
extension  of  power  peculiar  to  this  period. 

It  is  of  special  interest  to  note  toward  the  close  of  the  period  the  appearance 
of  a  movement  for  a  less  difficult  method  of  amending  the  Constitution. 

The  investigation  reveals  that  almost  one  thousand  amendments  have 
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been  proposed  during  this  period.  Ten  of  these  passed  one  branch  of  Congress. 
Two  proposals  only,  passed  both  branches  and  were  ratified  by  the  required 
number  of  States  and  added  to  the  Constitution  as  the  16th  and  17th  amend- 
ments; the  first  legalizing  an  income  tax,  the  second  providing  for  the  direct 
election  of  Senators. 

The   Executive   Committee   certifies  that   these  four  candidates  have 
fulfilled  the  requirements  prescribed  for  the  Doctorate. 


IN  HISTORY   OF  RELIGIONS: 

Professor  Jastrow,  Presenter. 

RICHARD  ELIJAH  CLARK  was  born  in  Chatham  County,  North 
Carolina.  He  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  from  Wake  Forest 
College  in  1910  and  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  from  this  University  in  1913. 
In  1913  he  also  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity  from  Crozer 
Theological  Seminary.  He  entered  the  Graduate  School  in  1910  with  History 
of  Religions  as  his  major  and  Anthropology  and  Sociology  as  his  minors.  He 
has  thirty- two  and  one-half  units  recorded  to  his  credit,  sixteen  and  one-half 
of  which  are  for  work  done  at  Crozer  Theological  Seminary  and  the  University 
of  Chicago.  The  Executive  Committee  certifies  that  he  has  fulfilled  the 
requirements  prescribed  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

The  subject  of  his  thesis  is:  "The  Effect  of  Social  Forces  upon 
Religious  Rites  and  Ceremonies." 

The  term  "Social  Forces"  is  used  in  this  monograph  to  include  any  such 
power  or  energy  as  influences  society  either  directly  or  indirectly,  and  espe- 
cially are  such  forces  as  are  the  outcome  of  geographic  and  economic  conditions 
emphasized  with  regard  to  their  bearings  upon  the  religious  rites  and  cere- 
monies of  a  people. 

The  purpose  of  this  thesis  is  to  ascertain  the  relationship  existing  between 
religion  and  certain  social  forces,  to  determine  whether  such  forces  do  vitally 
influence  religion.  Its  aim  is  to  show  that  there  is  a  close  connection  between 
the  geographical  features  and  the  economical  conditions  of  a  people  and  their 
ideas  about  God,  the  soul  of  man,  animism,  ethics,  sacrifice,  creeds,  and  their 
rites  and  ceremonies.  This  dissertation  endeavors  to  establish  the  fact  that 
certain  social  forces  bear  upon  religion  in  such  manner  as  to  bring  about 
definite  results  in  the  political  and  economic  world  by  changing  man's  way 
of  living  and  thinking,  which  in  turn  modify  his  form  of  religion. 

The  argument  of  this  essay  is  arranged  in  ten  chapters,  the  first  being  a 
general  introduction,  and  the  others  dealing  with  the  religious  rites  and  cere- 
monies of  Australia,  Torres  Straits,  Oceania,  the  Malay  Peninsula,  Borneo, 
Ancient  Mexico,  Ancient  Peru,  Mohammedanism,  and  Ancient  Persia. 


IN   SOCIOLOGY: 

Professor  Lichtenberger,  Presenter. 

ALEXANDER  FLEISHER  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 
He  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  from  this  University  in  1908  and 
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the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  from  the  University  of  Wisconsin  in  1911.  Mr. 
Fleisher  also  pursued  graduate  work  at  the  Universities  of  Chicago  and  Co- 
lumbia. He  entered  the  Graduate  School  in  1912,  with  Sociology  as  his  major 
and  one  minor  and  Economics  as  his  second  minor.  He  has  twenty-six  units 
recorded  to  his  credit,  sixteen  of  which  are  for  work  done  at  the  Universities 
of  Chicago,  Columbia  and  Wisconsin.  The  Executive  Committee  certifies 
that  he  has  fulfilled  the  requirements  prescribed  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy. 

The  subject  of  his  thesis  is:  "Constitutional  Clauses  Dealing  with 
Health,  Charities  and  Correction." 

This  work  is  an  analysis  and  catalogue  of  the  three  hundred  and  fifty  or 
more  clauses  in  the  state  constitutions  of  special  interest  to  social  workers. 
These  are  divided  into  five  groups.  Under  the  heading  health,  those  clauses 
are  discussed  which  deal  with  the  organization  and  powers  of  the  state  and 
local  boards  of  health,  and  those  which  provide  for  boards  with  specialized 
functions.  Under  administration  and  control  are  those  clauses  which  deal 
with  the  supervision  of  charities,  with  the  establishment  and  management  of 
state  and  local  institutions.  The  clauses  discussed  under  taxation  are  those 
exempting  charitable  institutions  from  taxation,  and  those  dealing  with 
charitable  appropriations,  both  state  and  local,  to  other  than  state-owned  and 
state-managed  institutions.  Clauses  dealing  with  offenders  against  the  law 
are  concerned  with  the  trial,  sentence  and  treatment  of  the  prisoner,  and  the 
pardoning  power  of  the  executive  or  of  special  boards.  Among  the  miscella- 
neous clauses  are  those  dealing  with  perpetuities  and  bequests,  and  with  corpo- 
rations. 

The  three  appendices  contain  an  index  of  these  clauses,  an  analysis  of  the 
experience  of  various  states  with  appropriations  to  privately  managed  chari- 
table institutions,  an  example  of  the  failure  of  carefully  worded  clauses. 

The  conclusion  is  made  that  a  large  portion  of  these  clauses  is  purely 
legislation  which  should  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  legislature. 


IN   PHILOSOPHY: 

Professor  Newbold,  Presenter. 

WILSON  DALLAM  WALLIS  was  born  in  Forest  Hill,  Maryland.  He 
received  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Master  of  Arts  from  Dickinson 
College  in  1907  and  1910,  respectively.  From  1907  to  1910  Mr.  Wallis  held 
a  Rhodes  Scholarship,  Oxford,  England.  He  entered  the  Graduate  School 
in  1910  as  Harrison  Fellow  in  Anthropology,  with  his  major  in  Philosophy  and 
both  minors  in  Anthropology.  There  are  thirty-one  units  recorded  to  his 
credit,  ten  of  which  are  for  work  done  at  Oxford,  England.  The  Executive 
Committee  certifies  that  he  has  fulfilled  the  conditions  prescribed  for  the 
Doctor's  degree- 
Aside  from  his  record  as  a  student,  Mr.  Wallis  has  been  an  Instructor  in 
Anthropology  at  this  University  since  1911. 

The  subject  of  his  thesis  is:  "Individual  Initiative  and  Social  Com- 
pulsion." 
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Theories  of  the  relation  of  individual  to  society  vary  between  two 
extremes:  (1)  That  in  which  no  collective  will  is  recognized  and  society  is 
only  a  number  of  individuals  (Hobbcs). 

(2)  That  in  which  the  collective  will  is  supposed  to  determine  all  the 
actions  of  the  individual,  who  is  then  but  an  organ  in  social  organism  (Durk- 
heim). 

This  thesis,  from  a  study  of  primitive  cultures,  would  show  (1)  that 
contrary  to  what  is  generally  maintained  individual  has  initiative,  but  (2) 
the  personality  that  is  exceptional  and  original  in  the  group  to  which  it  belongs, 
falls  into  a  class  with  exceptional  personalities  of  other  independent  groups 
and  a  law  may  be  found  governing  the  behavior  of  this  class,  (3)  neither 
individual  initiative  nor  social  compulsion  has  last  word;  but  the  relation  of 
one  to  the  other  can  only  be  expressed  by  an  endless  dialectic  process. 


IN  EDUCATION: 
Professor  Yocum,  Presenter. 

HARRY  GEHMAN  GOOD  was  born  in  Bowmansville,  Pennsylvania. 
He  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  from  Indiana  University  in  1909. 
The  same  year  he  enrolled  in  the  Graduate  School  as  Harrison  Scholar  in 
Philosophy.  In  1 9 1 0  he  was  appointed  to  a  University  Scholarship  in  Philos- 
ophy and  during  1912-14  he  held  a  Half  University  Scholarship  in  the  same 
subject.  Education  is  his  major  and  first  minor  and  his  second  minor  is 
Philosophy.     He  has  thirty  units  recorded  to  his  credit. 

In  addition  to  his  record  as  a  student,  Mr.  Good  has  been  Assistant 
Professor  of  Mathematics  at  the  Central  High  School  and  the  West  Philadel- 
phia High  School  since  1912. 

The  subject  of  his  thesis  is:  "Benjamin  Rush  and  His  Services  to 
American  Education." 

This  thesis,  by  means  of  an  examination  of  the  extensive  unpublished 
correspondence  and  documents  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  has  shown  that  he  was 
the  originator  and  leader  of  the  movement  that  resulted  in  the  foundation  of 
Dickinson  College  in  1783.  The  thesis  further  shows  him  to  have  been  an 
exponent  of  direct  education  for  citizenship  in  a  democracy  and  an  advocate 
of  the  introduction  of  modern  subjects — scientific  and  historical — into  the 
course  of  study.  And  finally,  the  thesis  establishes  the  fact  that  Dr.  Rush 
urged  the  establishment  of  a  general  system  of  state  supported  schools, 
elementary  and  higher,  and  proposed — before  the  matter  was  brought  up  by 
Madison  in  the  Constitutional  Convention — the  foundation  of  a  National 
University. 

Professor  Graves,  Presenter. 

PAULINE  WOLCOTT  SPENCER  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Pennsyl- 
vania. She  received  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Master  of  Arts  from 
this  University  in  1908  and  1910,  respectively.  She  entered  the  Graduate 
School  in  1908  with  Education  as  her  major  and  Psychology  and  Sociology 
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as  her  minors.  There  are  twenty-four  and  one-half  courses  recorded  to  her 
credit. 

The  subject  of  her  thesis  is:  "The  Contribution  of  Connecticut  to 
THE  Common  School  System  of  Pennsylvania." 

The  purpose  of  the  thesis  is  to  show  the  indebtedness  of  Pennsylvania  to 
Connecticut  ideals  in  the  establishment  of  our  common  school  system  in 
1834-35. 

This  thesis  is  based  on  a  study  of  the  records  of  the  Susquehamia 
Company,  organized  in  Connecticut  in  1753  for  the  settlement  of  the  Wyoming 
territory  of  Pennsylvania;  on  the  educational  records  of  Connecticut  and  of 
Pennsylvania,  especially  of  the  New  England  counties,  and  on  newspaper 
publications  of  the  period,  particularly  of  the  district  involved. 

In  the  earlier  colonial  groups  in  Pennsylvania  the  education  of  the  masses 
was  inspired  by  a  philanthropic  motive,  rather  than  by  a  civic  ideal,  such  as 
found  expression  in  New  England.  The  claim  of  Connecticut  to  a  large  portion 
of  northern  Pennsylvania,  and  the  settlement  of  a  group  from  the  former  colony 
in  the  "Wyoming"  district  brought  to  that  locality  the  New  England  common 
school  in  a  form  even  more  advanced  than  that  of  the  home  colony  at  that 
time.  From  1770  the  Connecticut  settlement  in  Pennsylvania,  comprising 
several  of  our  present  counties,  maintained  schools  for  the  people,  resisted 
the  "poor  school"  law  of  1809,  and  was  foremost  in  advocating  the  legislative 
enactments  which  gave  to  the  State  the  present  system  of  public  education. 

The  Executive  Committee  certifies  that  these  two  candidates  have 
fulfilled  the  conditions  prescribed  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 


IN   MATHEMATICS: 

Professor  Mitchell,  Presenter. 

HENRY  FERRIS  PRICE  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania.  He 
received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  from  Swarthmore  College  in  1906  and 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  from  this  University  in  1912.  He  entered  the 
Graduate  School  in  1911  and  the  following  year  he  was  appointed  to  a  Univer- 
sity Scholarship  in  Mathematics.  In  1913-14  he  held  a  Harrison  Fellowship 
in  Mathematics.  His  major  is  Mathematics  and  his  minors  are  Mathematics 
and  Physics.     He  has  thirty-one  units  recorded  to  his  credit. 

The  subject  of  his  thesis  is:  "Fundamental  Regions  for  Certain 
Finite  Groups  in  Two  Complex  Variables." 

One  of  the  most  interesting  results  of  the  study  of  linear  transformations 
is  what  Klein  has  termed  the  Fundamental  Region.  Fundamental  regions 
are  considered  for  two  particular  linear  groups,  namely  the  Octahedral  and 
the  Icosahedral  Groups. 

They  are  represented  as  groups  in  two  complex  or  four  real  variables. 
The  fimdamental  regions  are  four  dimensional  point  manifolds  bounded  by 
three  dimensional  point  manifolds,  the  analytical  expressions  for  the  latter 
being  Hermitian  forms. 
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In  the  case  of  the  Octahedral  Group  the  entire  four-space  is  divided  by 
the  Hermitian  forms  into  48  sub-regions  which  are  grouped  in  pairs  to  form 
the  fundamental  regions. 

In  the  case  of  the  Icosahedral  Group,  the  space  is  divided  into  720  sub- 
regions  which  are  grouped  in  sets  of  1 2  to  form  the  fundamental  regions. 

Professor  Glenn,  Presenter. 

LOWELL  JACOB  REED  was  born  in  BerHn,  New  Hampshire.  He 
received  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Science  and  Master  of  Science  from  the 
University  of  Maine  in  1907  and  1912,  respectively.  He  enrolled  in  the 
Graduate  School  in  1913  as  Harrison  Fellow  in  Mathematics.  His  major  is 
Mathematics  and  his  minors  are  Mathematics  and  Astronomy.  There  are 
thirty-nine  units  recorded  to  his  credit,  fifteen  and  one-half  of  which  are  for 
work  done  at  the  University  of  Maine. 

In  addition  to  his  record  as  a  student,  Mr.  Reed  has  been  an  Instructor 
in  Mathematics  during  the  present  year  at  this  University. 

The  subject  of  his  thesis  is:  "Some  Fundamental  Systems  of  Formal 
Modular  Invariants  and  Co  variants." 

An  unsolved  problem  in  the  invariant  theory  of  algebraical  quantics 
under  modular  transformation  concerns  the  problem  of  finiteness.  In  partic- 
ular the  finiteness  of  the  system  on  invariant  formations  of  one  quantic  of 
order  with  respect  to  the  prime  modulus  has  not  been  proved.  In  his  thesis 
Mr.  Reed  treats  this  question  in  the  cases  of  a  single  linear  form  modulo  p, 
a  quadratic  modulo  2,  and  the  simultaneous  system  of  a  linear  quantic  and  a 
quadratic  modulo  2.  He  derives  finite  fundamental  systems  in  these  cases 
and  gives  proofs  of  their  completeness.  The  thesis  this  contains  elaboration 
of  methods  and  a  body  of  tabulated  results.  It  likewise  furnished  substantial 
evidence  that  the  unsolved  problem  of  the  jfiniteness  has  a  positive  solution. 

The  Executive  Committee  certifies  that  these  two  candidates  have  fulfilled 
the  conditions  prescribed  for  the  doctorate. 


IN  ASTRONOMY: 

Professor  Doolittle,  Presenter. 

KRIKORIS  GARABED  BOHJELIAN  was  born  in  Cesarea,  Turkey. 
He  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  from  Anatolia  College,  Turkey,  in 
1907  and  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  from  this  University  in  1914.  He 
entered  the  Graduate  School  in  1911  with  Astronomy  as  his  major  and  Mathe- 
matics as  his  two  minors.  From  1913  to  1915  Mr.  Bohjelian  has  held  a 
University  Scholarship  in  Astronomy.  There  are  twenty-nine  courses  recorded 
to  his  credit  and  the  Executive  Committee  certifies  that  he  has  fulfilled  the 
conditions  prescribed  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

The  subject  of  his  thesis  is:  "  Observation  and  Reduction  of  Occulta- 
TiONS  OF  Stars  by  the  Moon." 
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It  is  well  known  that  the  moon  in  the  sky  does  not  exactly  follow  its 
predicted  path;  it  deviates  from  it,  and  by  observing  the  moon  when  it 
occults  various  stars  on  its  path  we  can  determine  the  corrections  to  its  pre- 
dicted positions  more  accurately  than  in  any  other  way. 

With  this  object  in  view,  and  at  the  same  time  to  thus  re-determine  the 
longitude  of  the  Flower  Observatory,  which  previously  was  obtained  both 
by  telegraphy  and  by  the  wireless  telegraph,  the  work  was  undertaken. 

The  observations  for  this  purpose  were  secured  between  July  17  and 
September  14,  1914. 

The  final  reduction  of  these  observations  led  to  a  value  for  the  longitude 
of  the  Flower  Observatory  from  Greenwich,  and  thence  from  Washington 
United  States  Naval  Observatory,  which  was  — 7  min.  8.87  sees.;  this  differs 
from  that  obtained  from  the  telegraph  four  years  ago  by  0.04  sees,  and  from 
that  obtained  by  the  wireless  method  two  years  ago  by  0.13  sees.  At  the 
same  time  a  correction  was  obtained  to  the  assumed  apparent  diameter  of 
the  moon. 

From  this  work  the  deviation  of  the  moon  from  its  predicted  path  was 
found  to  range  from  — 3*'.99  to  9^08  in  declination,  and  from  3^72  to  11 '.01 
in  right  ascension. 


IN  PHYSICS: 
Professor  Richards,  Presenter. 

LOUIS  KOSSUTH  OPPITZ  was  born  in  Kaschau,  Austro-Hungary . 
He  received  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Master  of  Arts  from  Yale 
University  in  1906  and  1909,  respectively.  He  entered  the  Graduate  School 
in  1912  with  Physics  as  his  major  and  Physics  and  Mathematics  as  his  minors. 
There  are  twenty-six  units  recorded  to  his  credit,  twelve  of  which  are  for  work 
done  at  the  University  of  Michigan.  The  Executive  Committee  certifies  that 
he  has  fulfilled  the  conditions  prescribed  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

In  addition  to  his  record  as  a  student,  Mr.  Oppitz  has  been  an  Instructor 
in  Physics  at  this  University  since  1912. 

The  subject  of  his  thesis  is:  "Optical  Constants  of  the  Binary 
Alloys  of  Silver  with  Copper  and  Platinum." 

The  work  of  this  thesis  grew  out  of  the  research  of  Eckhardt  on  the 
optical  constants  of  solid  solutions,  in  which  he  made  a  study  of  the  gold-silver 
alloy  series. 

The  aUoys  were  obtained  by  fusing  the  pure  metals  in  an  electric  resistance 
furnace.  The  optical  constants  were  obtained  by  a  study  of  the  properties 
of  sodium  light  reflected  from  plane  polished  surfaces  of  the  alloys.  The 
apparatus  and  method  followed  were  essentially  those  of  Drude.  In  the  case 
of  silver-copper,  eleven  alloys  of  progressively  varying  composition  were 
formed,  while  in  the  platinum-silver  series,  there  were  nine  members. 

Silver-copper  alloys  form  two  limited  series  of  solid  solutions  separated 
by  a  series  of  eutectiferous  alloys.  The  concentration  refractivity  curve  of 
the  solid  solutions  at  their  points  of  saturation,  shows  relative  maxima,  while 
near  the  eutectic  point  there  is  a  minimum.     The  concentration-absorptive- 
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index  curve  has  a  maximum  near  the  eutectic  point  and  in  general  shows  a 
decreasing  absorptive  index  for  an  increasing  index  of  refraction  at  about  the 
same  concentration. 

Platinum-silver  alloys  form  a  series  of  solid  solutions,  separated  by  a  gap. 
This  gap  extends  from  approximately  47.5  per  cent  to  88  per  cent  platinum 
concentrations,  and  consists  of  a  heterogeneous  mixture  of  mixed  crystals. 
The  index  of  refraction  of  every  alloy  of  the  series  is  considerably  higher  than 
that  of  pure  silver,  while  the  absorptive  index  is  lower  than  that  of  silver. 

As  a  result  of  this  investigation,  it  may  be  stated  that  as  long  as  solid 
solutions  form,  an  increasing  index  of  refraction  denotes  a  decreasing  index  of 
absorption. 


IN   CHEMISTRY: 

Professor  Taggart,  Presenter. 

WILLIAM  HENRY  ADOLPH  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 
He  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  from  this  University  in  1912  and 
entered  the  Graduate  School  the  same  year  as  Harrison  Scholar  in  Chemistry. 
The  following  year  he  was  appointed  to  a  University  Scholarship  in  Chemistry 
and  the  present  year  holds  a  Harrison  Fellowship  in  the  same  subject.  His 
major  is  Inorganic  Chemistry  and  his  minors  are  Organic  Chemistry  and 
Physics.  He  has  twenty  and  one-half  units  recorded  to  his  credit  and  labora- 
tory work  far  in  excess  of  the  requirements. 

In  addition  to  his  record  as  a  student,  Mr.  Adolph  was  an  Assistant  in 
Chemistry  at  this  University  from  February  to  June,  1912. 

The  subject  of  his  thesis  is:  "A  Study  of  the  Quantitative  Methods 
FOR  Fluorine." 

A  critical  study  has  been  made  of  the  methods  for  the  quantitative 
chemical  analysis  of  Fluorides  and  minerals  containing  Fluorine.  The  condi- 
tions have  been  determined  under  which  the  most  satisfactory  results  may  be 
secured  by  these  methods.  Improvements  have  been  worked  out  to  render 
them  more  exact  and  more  convenient  under  general  analytical  conditions. 
A  survey  has  been  made  of  the  chemical  behavior  of  the  more  important 
Fluorides;  a  large  number  of  suggestions  for  new  methods  have  been  tested; 
and  the  methods  indicated  most  suitable  for  the  use  of  the  chemical  analyst. 

Professor  Taggart,  Presenter. 

THOMAS  RUSH  ALEXANDER,  Jr.,  was  born  in  Mt.  Pleasant  Town- 
ship, Pennsylvania.  He  received  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Master 
of  Arts  from  Washington  and  Jefferson  University  in  1905  and  1906,  respec- 
tively. He  entered  the  Graduate  School  in  1907  and  the  following  year  was 
appointed  to  a  Harrison  Scholarship  in  Chemistry.  His  major  is  Inorganic 
Chemistry  and  his  minors  are  Organic  Chemistry  and  Electro- Chemistry. 
He  has  twenty  units  recorded  to  his  credit  and  laboratory  work  far  in  excess 
of  the  requirements. 

Aside  from  his  record  as  a  student,  Mr.  Alexander  has  been  an  Instructor 
in  Chemistry  at  Pennsylvania  from  1909  to  date. 
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The  subject  of  his  thesis  is:  "The  Quantitative  Determination  of 
Chromium." 

The  various  methods  for  the  quantitative  conversion  of  chromium 
compounds  into  chromium  sesquioxide  were  studied.  None  of  the  usual 
methods  gave  complete  satisfaction,  so  the  chromium  salt  was  first  oxidized 
with  ammoniacal  hydrogen  peroxide,  and  weighed  after  ignition,  as  chromium 
sesquioxide.  The  same  oxidizing  agent  may  be  used  to  advantage  in  the 
volumetric  determination  of  chromium,  and  in  the  separation  of  chromium 
from  iron  and  manganese. 

The  Executive  Committee  certifies  that  these  two  candidates  have  fulfilled 
the  conditions  prescribed  for  the  doctorate. 


IN  BOTANY: 

Professor  Macfarlane,  Presenter. 

JOHN  YOUNG  PENNYPACKER  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Pennsyl- 
vania. He  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  and  Master  of  Arts 
from  the  University  in  1911  and  1912,  respectively.  He  entered  the  Graduate 
School  in  1911  as  Harrison  Scholar  in  Botany  and  the  following  year  was 
appointed  to  a  University  Scholarship.  His  major  is  Botany  and  his  minors 
are  Botany  and  Geology.  There  are  thirty-one  units  recorded  to  his  credit, 
two  of  which  are  for  work  done  at  Woods  Hole. 

Apart  from  his  record  as  a  student,  Mr.  Pennypacker  has  been  an 
Instructor  in  Botany  at  the  Central  High  School  since  1912. 

The  subject  of  his  thesis  is:  "Observations  on  the  Beach  Plum:  A 
Study  in  Plant  Variation." 

While  Prunus  Maritima  is  typically  a  seaside  plant  that  grows  in  loose, 
sandy  soil,  there  are  inland  localized  areas  along  the  eastern  seaboard  where  it 
occurs.  These  probably  represent  isolated  patches  left  from  shore  lines  that 
once  existed  in  previous  geological  periods. 

The  most  noteworthy  characteristics  are  shown  to  be  its  marked  variation 
in  size,  in  mode  of  branching,  and  in  vigor  of  shoots;  in  time  of  appearance, 
in  size  and  in  hairiness  of  the  leaves;  in  size  and  in  color  of  the  petals,  as  well 
as  in  their  blossoming  before,  during,  or  after  the  commencing  expansion  of 
the  foliage  leaves.  The  above  is  in  line  with  the  extreme  variability  of  the 
fruits  as  already  noted  by  previous  observers,  and  would  indicate  that  the 
species  is  undergoing  marked  mutational  variations. 

The  flowers  are  shown  to  be  andro-dicecious.  The  variation  forms  now 
recognized  and  definitely  described  have  been  grouped  under  nine  heads,  each 
of  which  has  been  given  a  distinct  varietal  name,  and  all  of  these  tend  to  appear 
in  regions  where  the  Beach  Plum  grows  from  Cape  May  Point  to  Cape  Cod 
Peninsula. 

Such  records  as  those  now  submitted  constitute  an  exact  contribution  to 
the  variation  of  species  in  the  wild  state. 
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Professor  Macfarlane,  Presenter. 

DAVID  WALTER  STECKBECK  was  born  in  Lebanon,  Pennsylvania. 
He  received  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Science  and  Master  of  Arts  from  this 
University  in  1911.  He  enrolled  in  the  Graduate  School  in  1910  with  Botany 
as  his  major  and  Botany  and  Zoology  as  his  minors.  There  are  twenty-six 
units  recorded  to  his  credit. 

In  addition  to  his  record  as  a  student,  Mr.  Steckbeck  has  been  an  Instruc- 
tor in  Botany  at  this  University  since  1911. 

The  subject  of  his  thesis  is:  "Comparative  Histology  and  Irrita- 
bility OF  Sensitive  Plants." 

In  regard  to  relative  sensitivity  from  a  comparative  study  of  sensitive 
genera  and  species  of  the  Leguminosae  and  the  Oxalidaceae,  the  author  has 
shown  that  these  are  most  abundant  in  the  tropics,  less  abundant  in  the  sub- 
tropics,  still  scarcer  in  the  warm  temperate  regions,  and  only  one  passes  into 
the  cold  temperate  regions. 

Night  sleep,  or  Nyctitropism,  is  shown  to  be  the  most  widespread  periodic 
phenomenon  among  flowering  plants. 

The  view  is  advanced  that  the  propagation  of  stimuli  in  sensitive  plants 
is  centered  in  the  endodermal  cells  which  contain  crystals  of  calcium  oxalate. 
These  in  number  and  in  progressive  perfection  of  development  show  transitions 
from  the  less  sensitive  to  the  most  sensitive  types. 

The  crystal  cells  in  the  most  sensitive  species  are  continuous  along  the 
veins  of  the  leaflets,  the  vascular  bundles  of  petiole  and  stem,  but  are  absent 
in  the  irrito-contractile  pulvini.  Each  crystal  cell  contains  a  rhombohedral 
crystal  that  is  traversed  across  its  middle  by  a  cleavage  plane.  Surrounding 
each  crystal  is  a  protoplasmic  sac.  From  the  sac  intercellular  uniting  threads 
pass  through  the  membranes  between  the  cells,  so  as  to  form  continuous 
protoplasmic  connections  throughout  the  endodermal  tissue. 

The  author  has  shown  the  presence  of  aggregation  bodies  in  the  cortical 
cells  of  the  pulvini.  These  bodies  are  proteinacious  in  nature,  and  increase 
in  amount  and  in  complexity  from  the  less  sensitive  to  the  more  sensitive 
species. 


Professor  Macfarlane,  Presenter. 

HEBER  WILKINSON  YOUNGKEN  was  born  in  Richland  Township, 
Pennsylvania.  He  received  the  degree  of  Ph.G.  from  Medico-Chirurgical 
College  in  1905  and  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Master  of  Arts  from 
Bucknell  University  in  1909  and  1912,  respectively,  and  the  degree  of  Master 
of  Science  from  this  University  in  1914.  He  enrolled  in  the  Graduate  School 
in  1912,  selecting  Botany  as  his  major  and  first  minor  and  Zoology  as  his 
second  minor.  He  has  thirty-two  units  recorded  to  his  credit,  four  of  which 
are  for  work  done  at  Bucknell  University  and  Medico-Chirurgical  College. 

In  addition  to  his  record  as  a  student,  Mr.  Youngken  has  been  an  Assistant 
Professor  of  Botany  and  Pharmacognosy  at  Medico-Chirurgical  College  since 
1912. 
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The  subject  of  his  thesis  is:  The  Comparative  Morphology,  Taxon- 
omy AND  Distribution  of  the  Myricace^  of  the  Eastern  United  States." 

In  this  thesis  the  author  has  compared  the  structural  characteristics  of 
those  species  of  the  Bayberry  family  indigenous  to  the  Eastern  States.  He  has 
indicated  their  geographical  distribution  and  shown  that  Myrica  cerifera 
extends  about  fifty  miles  farther  north  than  hitherto  recorded. 

The  structure,  relation  and  occurrence  of  two  new  plants  that  were 
discovered  during  the  investigation  are  discussed.  The  first  of  these,  Acti- 
nomyces Myricarum,  has  been  found  to  be  the  cause  of  the  tubercular  lesions 
on  the  roots  and  underground  branches  of  the  Myricacese.  Since  this  organism 
resembles  very  closely  the  Actinomyces  which  Wright,  Wolf  and  Israel 
described  as  producing  Actinomycosis  in  cattle  and  other  organisms  up  to 
man,  its  possible  pathogenic  relation  to  such  animals  is  suggested. 

The  second  is  a  hybrid  between  Myrica  cerifera  and  Myrica  Carolin- 
iensis,  which  shows  characters  intermediate  between  those  of  its  parents. 

The  comparative  structure  of  the  seedlings  of  M.  cerifera,  M.  Carolin- 
iensis  and  the  new  hybrid,  M.  Macfarlanei,  have  been  described  for  the  first 
time. 

Exact  phytophenological  records  have  been  made  as  to  the  maturation 
of  the  floral  parts  and  their  period  of  blossoming  in  April  and  May,  while  the 
mode  of  origin,  the  structure  and  wax  secretion  of  the  fruits  have  been  followed 
in  successive  stages. 

New  and  more  exact  taxonomic  descriptions  are  furnished  than  have 
hitherto  been  submitted  by  authors  and,  in  particular,  the  diagnostic  charac- 
ters of  M.  cerifera,  M.  Caroliniensis  and  their  hybrid  are  minutely  given. 

The  Executive  Committee  certifies  that  these  three  candidates  have 
satisfied  the  requirements  prescribed  for  the  Doctor's  degree. 
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